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Come, sons of France, and on to glory ! 
The day of vengeance is at hand. 
Behold the tyrant’s flag, all gory, 
And opposing our patriot band. 
Hear in the fields their shouts and slaughters ! 
Destroying each grave and each home, 
E’en to your arms they come, 
And they butcher your wives and your daughters ! 


Toarms,my countrymen form, form each daring band ! 
March on, march on; 
Let their blood drench the furrows of our land! 


What wills this conjured horde advancing, 
Of kings, of traitors, and of slaves ? 

For whom their chains and daggers glancing ? 
To prepare our shame or our graves ? 

Ah! is it thus they scorn our power ? 
What wrath should their insults excite! 
Tis France they thus would blight, 

And restore us to slavery’s vile hour. 


To arms! etc. 


What! shall the legions of the stranger, 
Dictate our laws upon our land ? 

And shall their hireling troops endanger 
The lives of our fiery band? 

Great God! shall hands all chained and gory 
Bow our heads in submission and awe ? 
Shall despots make our Jaw, 

And disgrace our country’s glory ! 


To arms! etc. 


* This celebrated hymn, which has exerted a more impor- 
tant influence over the destinies of Europe than perhaps any 
other composition of its character, was written by an officer in 
the army of France, previous to the first revolution of that 
country. The music of this poem is peculiarly exciting, and is 
very popular in France. So great has been its influence over 
the French nation, that, until recently, it was not lawful to 
sing it in public. The above version is adapted to the music. 

Vor. V.—No. 4. 
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LA MARSEILLAISE, 


THE NATIONAL HYMN OF FRANCE.* 


The earth will, at our call, 
Yield us more, our efforts assisting ! 


To arms! etc. 


But, sons of France! in noble daring, 
Learn to retain or strike-the blow. 
Those unwilling victims sparing, 
Discern from the prompting foe. 
But each cruel despot smother, 
Each complice of bloody Bouille, 
Those tigers that still slay, 
And that tear the soft breast of their mother ! 
To arms! etc, 


Blest tie to Freace our hearts uniting, 
Oh lead ane strengthen still our arms! 

Loved Liberty, with us now fighting, 
Help thy guardians with thy charms ! 

And let our banner, all victorious, 
Advance at thy welcoming words ; 
Each foe, beneath our swords, 

See us triumph, and thee glorious 


Toarms! etc. 


STANZAS FOR CHILDRESS, 


We soon will enter glory’s contest, 
When our fathers are no more ; 

And by the view of their bones on-prest, 
We will copy those gone before. 

Our proud resolve, the heavens shall bear it ; 
When our elders have spent their hours, 
Their sepulchre is ours, 

We'll avenge their death, or share it ! 


To arms, my countrymen! form, form each daring band ! 
March on, march on ; 

Let their blood drench the furrows of our iand !— 
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BAIRD. 
Tremble, ye tyrants, and each traitor, 
The shame and scourge of every side ! 
For your projects, soon or later, 
Their fearful rewards will abide ; 
All, all will rise, your troops resisting ; 
If our youth and our children fall, 
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LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A DREAMER. 


NO. IV. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 
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“Come, come my lord untie your folded thoughts, 
And let them dangle like a bride’s loose hair.”~-Ducugss or Matrr- 


Tue English colony kere gave a fine pie-nic 
yesterday. We left town in carriages, soon after 
day break. The great drawback to our pleasure 
was a kind of siege we endared at the wretched 
village of A crowd of beggars maimed, 
diseased and half-naked, collected beneath the lo- 
canda windows, and rent the air with their cries. 
We distributed food and money among them, but 
the fierce struggle that ensued was appalling. 
Gray-haired men and ragged urchins, women 
seared with age and black from neglect and ex- 
posure, lay in the dust,scrambling for every gratu- 
ity, like wild beasts, while the screams of the 
half-smothered children were unnoticed in the 
uproar. It was a revolting spectacle, and occur- 
ring in the midst of that fertile region, reminded us 
of the primeval curse. 

The perfection of a ride seems to me to follow 
a good road between the sea and a range of moun- 
tains. In view of the two most sublime objects of 
Nature, the breeze from the hills mingling with 
the briny gale, the effect is highly exhilarating. 
How much is such enjoyment enhanced by the 
presence of those we love! It is true we were 
not alone; but there are times when promiscaous 
society only enables us more keenly to realize our 
particular sympathies. The landscape around filled 
us with peaceful thoughts, and the delightful air 
freshened every countenance. There was manifest, 
too, that subdued feeling so consonant with 
“thoughts too deep for tears.” I turned my gaze 
from the sparkling waters and the verdant hill- 
sides to the kindly faces, and read in those deep 





It so happened that Lady C (who is very 
lively and agreeable) and myself found ourselves du- 
ring a listless stroll, in the vicinity of a beautiful fir- 
tree. The tarf around was covered with wild 
flowers, and the shade at that hour seemed quite 
inviting. We spread a large shawl upon the 
ground and sat down to finish a somewhat animat- 
ed debate on the subject of Catholicism. I stoutly 
defended many of the rites and peculiarities of 
mother church, and her ladyship was inclined to 
be very facetious. At length we eame to auricu- 
lar confession. This she agreed with me had its 
advantages and was not without a legitimate 
basis in the wants and trials of our nature ; but to 
a friend, she argued, we could more appropriately 
“make a clean breast” than to any priest in 
Christendom. She even claimed the office for 
her own sex. In vain I represented their inabili- 
ty to keep a secret, and the danger of confession 
under such auspices taking too sentimental a turn 
She was playfully obstinate, and at length proposed 
that we should try the experiment, in order that | 
might see how aptly a woman could fulfill the task. 
She folded the shawl gracefully about her, and 
assumed a very dignified look, then standing in 
a listening attitude, which was far from unbecom- 
ing, directed me to kneel before her and commence 
my penitential tale. I had just taken this posi- 
tion and began a grotesque narrative, when a 
noise like suppressed breathing caught my ear. 
At the same moment a merry laugh was heard 
and the whole party broke in upon our retirement. 
The tableau, through repeatedly explained, was 
too good a joke to pass in silence, and wewere 





and soft eyes all for which my heart longed. The 
freedom and beauty of Nature seemed to have ut- 
terly dispelled the indefinable alloy which has 
hitherto marred our unity of sentiment. The ar- 
rangements of the party kept us continually sepa- 
rate, and from morning until night only words of 
ordinary courtesy passed between us. Yet insev- 
eral general discussions which ensued, we improved 
§ the occasion to utter opinions and fancies to which 
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bantered about it all the way home. 
* * * * * * * 

It is strange that so much restlessness can obtain, 
without a particle of remorse! Thatseems the only 
legitimate cause of such keen uneasiness. For days 
and months | have lived in retirement. The men 
and women around me were like shadows. I have 
avoided all association with my race beyond what 
courtesy demands. I have read in the stillness of my 
chamber, or wandered forth to obtain inward quiet 
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a particular but unbetrayed significance attached. 
An amusing circumstance occurred after dinner. 
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by physical activity and external objects. This way 
of life may have been useless, yet it sometimes yields 
a certain vague tranquillity. It is true deep and 
craving sympathies will mine, as it were, into the 
heart. Yet when one is conscious of a false posi- 
tion, but feels that to be a Jooker on in life demands 
a martyr’s patience, there is a difficult problem to 
solve. Yet not for the broad strife of ambition, nor 
for the highway of pleasure, should we pine. Some- 
what I already know of both—enough to convince 
me that the fruit they bear, when exclusively pursu- 
ed, may turn to dust on the lips. A sequestered but 
intense experience, a private but satisfying activity 
is the need of many a spirit. We can gather men- 
tal food at will, but the banquet may be solitary. 
Ah! literature with all its pleasing influences, only 
whets the soul’s desires. From the page that re- 
cords the ideal of high deeds and requited love, we 
turn to life for the reality, and what do we find 
there? “Glimpses that make us less forlorn,” 
but only glimpses. It is awful to reflect that 
ardor of pursuit may almost incapacitate man for 
companionships. We may intensify our standard 
of good until instead of a household fire, it becomes 
a star that mocks while it allures, far, far above us 
in the cold sky! I came bither again. Me- 
thought the scene could be regarded with equa- 
nimity. Often had I trod once more, in fancy, 
those accustomed walks and imagined that I look- 
ed upon them with serenity—that the beacon of 
Peace, at last, had superseded that of Hope,so that 
I should mingle with such influences with an even 
pulse and a clear eye. No such victory has been 
achieved, for the wants of our nature are 
inalienable. I have been calm indeed, but a sense 
of isolation, a pang at any incident or allusion, 
made me aware that the thrall was yet upon me. 
In this mood I went to the-——— theatre. 

played Hamlet. When excited, as in the inter- 
view with the queen, my soul found relief—echo- 
ing the mournful indignation he breathed ; but in 
the meditative part, his appearance was so me- 
chanical, he seemed so little in earnest, that the 
impression was lost. ‘To speculate is thought a 
very cool effort of the mind; but there is such a 
thing as eager, impassioned speculation; when 
we turn upon the feeling that o’ermasters us and 
question its phases, as the navigator traces on the 
chart the direction and issue of the current that 
is bearing him irresistibly onward. Thus mused 
the prince of Denmark. ———— failed to identify 
himself with this view of the character. But his 
tones and attitudes were most eloquent of noble 
passion, when he compared the pictures—* the 
mildewed ear blasting his wholesome brother,” 
or keenly watched the king at the play. This 
actor has vast artistical merit. He represents 
anger, remorse, pride and valor with success, but 
is inadequate where pathos or high reflection are 
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at work. I think he lacks sensibility. Without 
this the finer working of love and sorrow, of 
thought and conscience, can never be thoroughly 
appreciated. 


* * ¥ * * * * 


Just returned from P’s marriage. The circum- 
stances were peculiar, and all present knew 
them, so every face was grave and not a few tear- 
ful. One hears continually from Italians the proverb 
—* il matrimonio é la tombe d'amore ;—not always 
flippantly uttered, but often seriously announced as 
a melancholy truth. Few, indeed, can declare of 
their life-companion with the ‘buried majesty 
of Denmark ’—that their love was of that dignity 
that it went hand in hand even with the vow 
once made to her in marriage.” Such wonem as 
Vittoria Colonna, and the wives of Donne, Roland 
and Flaxman, would not have become canonized 
as the saints of Affection’s calendar, if they were 
not lovely exceptions to a general rule. How vast 
is the difference between the love born of capri- 
cious tenderness, and the love fortified by principle 
and ennobled by graceful sympathies! J is 
very fond of speculating on the subject. To-day he 
asserted that many a fine woman had content- 





edly accepted, on the score of expediency, men 
whom they would have recoiled from with disgust, 
had the appeal been made to their highest feelings. 
This is true. Every one who is conscious of a 
soul, cherishes a divine element within which can 
never be shared with any human being on light 
grounds. The greater part even of what are call- 
ed happy marriages, are consummated only in the 
vestibule of the heart. To the mass, perhaps, this 
is an unconscious evil; but refined and elevated 
natures lose thereby all rich development. When 
we regard marriage in the light of a comfortable 
social institution—* a sheltered citizenship,” as it 
has been quaintly called, it is easy to believe that the 
safest connections are those with which the parties 
have least to do. 


“ Our indiscretion sometimes serve us well, 
When our deep plots so pall.” 

Washingtou, whose wisdom was remarkable, 
used to say that there would be more happy matches 
if unions were arbitrarily ordained by the chan- 
cellor. In Russia a particular day in the year is 
set apart, when the maidens of a certain class 
repair to the public gardens in their best attire, to 
meet the young mechanics for mutual inspection. 
They are accompanied by their parents. In this 
summary manner are wives and husbands chosen ; 
and as large a harvest of domestic felicity accrues 
as if more time was employed in the process. 
J——, who is a determined celibate, always cites 
with great unction the selfish argument of old 
Burton : “ Wedding is wedding ; marrying marring. 
It is like those birds who fed about a cage, and so 
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long as they could fly away at their pleasure, liked 
well of it; but when taken and might not get 
loose, though they had the same meat, pined away 
and would noteat. It isa hindrance to all good 
enterprizes— he hath married a wife and cannot 
come.’ Consider withal how heavenly a single 
? man is. He hath none to control him, is tied to 
no residence. How well he is entertained, how 
{ heartily he is welcome to all his friends. He 
shall be invited, and have advocates to plead his 
cause for nothing.” H—— quoted the concise 
statement of an old dramatist, who thus signifi- 
cantly disposes of the question : 








Duch. What do you think of marriage? 
Anto. | take it as those who deny purgatory, 
It locally contains a heaven or hell, 
There is no third place in it. 
“ How delightful,” exclaims a female writer, “ to 
love at once with the mindand the heart!” Petrarch 
ascribes to Laura the productiveness of his mind: 


S‘alcum bel frutto. 
Nasce di me, da voi vien prima fl seme, 
Io per me son quasi un terreus asciuto, 
Colto da voi ; e’| pregio e vostro in tutto. 

Nor is it requisite that the beloved shou!d be an 
Aspasia thus to inspire. It is enough if there is 
that sustained moral beauty, that harmony and eie- 
vation, that delicacy and truth, which awakens 
reverence while it wins affection. The domestic 
sweetness of Lady Hesketh imparting confidence to 
the unhappy bard of Olney, is no less an example of 
womanly power than the queenly energy of Zenobia 
and Isabella, or the holy tortitude of Mary Stuart. 
} 


— 


The negative excellencies of the sex are highly 
efficient in this regard. Hazlitt acutely observes 
that—“ grace in woman, has more efiect than 
beauty. We sometimes see a certain fine self- 
possession and habitual voluptuousness of charac- 
ter, which reposes on its own sensations and 
derives pleasure from all] around it, that is more ir- 
resistible than any other attraction.” 
{ | was reminded of this idea on my late excur- 
: gion, for 1 never saw blandness of expression 
equa! to that which rested on the face of a pretty 
‘ contadina on board the Como boat. ‘The weather 
) was favorable for ascending the lake. 1 wasted 
four days at Milan in hopes of securing a compa- 
‘ gion, and finally set out alone to view one of the 
most fairy scenes in all Italy. The clear water, 
the cloudless sky, the variegated shores, though far 
less picturesque and bold than the Hudson, formed 
together a most beautiful scene. Yet in spite of 
the novel charms of the landscape, I could not keep 
my eyes from that sweet peasant girl five minutes 
together. ‘I'he sparkling wine of Asti was circu- 
lated. A group of Swiss travelers entertained 
every one with their adventures. We were 
constantly in view of delighttul nooks, which Na- 
ture and Art united to form into miniatnre Edens. 
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The house of Pliny, the villa of Pasta and other 
interesting localities were successively passed, with » 
ardent recognition. The exclamations of my | 
fellow tourists as we rounded some verdant knoll, | 
or came suddenly in view of a terrace garden, fixed ) 
my attention momently upon the shore, but no | 
sooner had we glided by, than Iresumed as covertly | 
as possible my former occupation. She was seat- | 
ed on alow bench. Her dress was of homely | 
material, but very gay in color. Enormous silver 
knobs gleamed amid the raven folds of her hair. 
A gold necklace and embroidered mantilla of 
snowy whiteness indicated that she was returning 
from a festival. Her complexion was of that rich 
brown induced by exposure to the sun, her eyes 
lustrous, dark and soft, and her mouth sweetly ex- 
pressive. But there was an innocent serenity in 
her face, a look of guilelessness and peace, as it the 
child’s spirit yet brooded over the woman’s heart, 
that thrilled the spectator with pleasure; and 
when an old gentleman pointed out the promontory 
which forms the opening scene of the Promessi 
Sposi, I could not but identify this rural queen 
with Manzoni’s heroine. 

Long after she left the boat, 1 mused upon the | 
passive virtues. Methinks they are strangely un- > 
derated, particularly in women. ‘There is excite- 
ment enough in the revolutions of the seasons, 
and in the vicissitudes of life for an active mind 
and a sensitive heart. ‘To such how needful is 
serenity! Wasting, perverting to such is associa- 
tion with quick and impassioned beings who fever 
instead of meeting their sympathies. Physiologists 
say that the law of love is that similar minds and 
opposite temperatures attract each other. ‘There 
is a kind of moral incest. There are beings un- 
allied by blood but too kindred in soul to love 
happily. Attachment may spring up in wild emo- 
tion, but when recognized and confirmed it be- 
comes calm through its very fullness. 

“The gods approve 
The depth and not the tamult of the soul.” 

One who has often experienced a climax of feel- 
ing when health and self-possession have been 
thus invaded, naturally shrinks from emotion 
which cannot fail to produce a terrible reac- 
tion, and is attracted by gentleness and truth 
more healthfully than by brilliancy and fervor. 
That a warrior like Othello, whose lite had been 
one of constant and exciting adventure, should 
love such a woman as Desdemona, is most natural. 
There was a delicious solace, a beautiful repose in 
such an object. And how appropiate that a mel- 
ancholy, speculative mind, a nature all sensibility, 
refinement and thought like Hamlet’s, should find 
a nucleous in the pure, delicate and trustful Ophe- 

! What though a gifted man is never quite . 
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comprehended by her he loves? Where she can- 
not sympathize, she can venerate, and he can ever 
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look into her love-beaming eyes and exclaim— 
« Give all thou canst and let me dream the rest!” 
= * 2 + 2 os * 


I dined with Marcus to-day. He is so cheerful 
and at the same time unobtrusive, that his com- 
panionship seldom fails to put me into a very com- 
mon-sense and pleasant humor. J was rejoicing 
at this result when we separated, and finding there 
were two hours of daylight, turned into Valpi’s sa- 
loon. What variable creatures we are! Howtrue 
is what Byron says about the “ electric chain where- 
with we’re darkly bound!” I gazed listlessly up- 
on a series of Dutch pictures, broad-faced wenches, 
kettles whose brass linings glistened as if just 
scrubbed, though a hundred years old at least, in- 
imitable brooms, groups of smokers, with cheeks 
glowing by candle-light, all the paraphernalia of 
still life, correct, graphic, almost palpable. These 
literal transcripts of ordinary subjects please from 
their very exactitude. They make us realize that 
the picturesque exists in the familiar, and in- 
sinuate a sense of comfort which is far from unde- 
sirable even in Art. Like Goldsmith’s essays, they, 
in a manner, reconcile us to life by exhibiting its 
humors and easy phases. From such common 
place associations, I was startled by the sight of a 
Magdalen by Fra Bartolomeo. Tenderness, grief 
and beauty were surprisingly combined in this pic- 
ture. I looked upon it until the language it 
breathed penetrated my heart. Female loveliness 
is never so captivating as when sorrow renders it 
meek or innocence deeply content. Then it does 
not so much dazzle as plead. The fine outline or 
delicate feature appeal to the imagination, but 
when to these a pensive or artless expression is 
added, feeling as well as admiration is at once 
enlisted. I long tried in vain to analyze the 
spell which this sweetly mournful face exerted. 
A tender and stirring reminiscence, a sense of 
bereavement, an indescribable longing, a vague 
and melancholy presentiment affected ae. Is 
there not in the soul a chord which vibrates to the 
centre of being, when the most lovely and the most 
painful ideas, when beauty and anguish, are thus at 
once presented ? These old painters must have been 
love-inspired. As they reverted to their youth, a 
few heavenly memories warmed their imaginations, 
but over these rested the shadows of grief, some- 
times of remorse. From such mingled inspirations 
arose their best creations. Would that —— had 
been near! Sublime pity was then at work in my 
bosom. I could have spoken worthily. The hand 
and the contour of the cheek in this painting were 
like her’s. Was it fancy, or have I not seen her 
more than once look forth with the same sad eyes ? 
In her manner has there not sometimes been a 
strange thoughtfulness ? 

* * . 7 « * * 
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“ We have no need to invent, Bernard ; Nature 
romances it out for us.” This remark which oc- 
curs in one of Elia’s inimitable letters, was illus- 
trated this morning. Before daylight, Martini, 
after a hasty knock at the door, rushed into my 
room, his face all in a glow, the perspiration stand- 
ing in large drops on his forehead and an expres- 
sion of impatient grief about the eyes and mouth 
which quite transformed him. I have been in the 
habit of seeing this handsome youth regularly at 
the Count’s. He fell in with us at M , and 
was a very assiduous gallant and by no means a 
disagreeable fellow-traveler. To me he was al- 
ways courteous, but never very affectionate. Iwas 
quite surprised, therefore, to hear the eloquent pro- 
fessions of regard with which he opened our con- 
ference. After many assurances of this kind, he 
appealed to me with great solemnity, to answer 
frankly a question he intended to ask; and then 
fixing his dark, piercing eye upon my face, bade 
me tell him if from my observation I had not infer- 
red his betrothal to A ? I could not speak for a 
minute or two from astonishment ; and when I did 
answer him, it was with an absolute and emphatic 
negative. He then began to pace the chamber, in- 
dulging in an impassioned strain, sometimes of grief 
and sometimes of rage. We finally went out, and in 
a few moments were in the country. It seems 
poor Martini thought, to use his own words, that 
he had but to put forth his hand and snatch the 
wreath ; last evening he discovered the feeling 
with which he was regarded to be merely fraternal. 
Hence his despair. Ihave persuaded him to return 
to M——. In the midst of his harangue he called 
me a philosopher, a native of a colder clime, one 
who could not understand the emotions of an Ital- 
ian! So judge the superficial. As we walked 
together, his wild gestures and excited air were 
indeed in striking contrast with my outward se- 
renity. How little did he know what passed 
in my heart! The volcanic sentiment of the Ital- 
ian gradually died away. I left him with a joke 
on his lip and a pinch of snuff between his fingers, 
the picture of buoyant life. Self-control, at least 
its outward law, is seldom comprehended by these 
impetuous spirits. They do not realize that “ the 
angel of martyrdom is brother to the angel of 
victory.” There isan enthusiasm which is intrin- 
sically animal, born wholly of temperament. Is it 
not proverbially fleeting? Whata slight impres- 
sion do the ardent words of a sanguine man make 
upon us, compared to that induced by the language 
of those who both think and feel, whose souls 
breathe a concentrated and profoundly sincere 
emotion! Give me the “iron hand with the 
velvet glove ;” the deep and not the babbling 
stream ;— 

“ The gentle wishes long subdued, 
Subdued and cherished long.” 
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FORGOTTEN) 


BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON. ( 
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ForeorTren! "Tis a cold and fearful word, 
And strikes the warm heart with an icy pang, 
That there must come a day in which our face, 
Our voice, our deeds, our love, our very name 
Will be forgotten ; when the beaming eyes 
That greet us now, will! all be dim and dark ; 
When spirits that now vibrate to our words, 
As the Molean answers to the wind, 

Shall bave forgotten the familiar tone ; 
When those for whom we now act zealously 
Shall need our aid no more and think no more 
Of all that we did for them ; when no trace 
Or foot-print shall remain to tell of us 
Around the spot where now we toil and rest— 
The spot we fondly, proudly call our home ; 
When of the hearts that throb reply to ours, 
And deem our love the treasure of their life, 
Not one shall be remaining ; when the name 
To which we now reply, though it be known 
And answered to by many, shall awake 

In no one heart on earth a thought of us. 
That of the busy hundreds, who will throng 
The city or the country where we dwelt, 

Not one will think of us; and that of those 
Who haply occupy the very house 

That we have builded, eat the ripened fruits 
From off the trees we planted, draw and drink 
Cool water from the well that we have dug, 
And bless the habitation, the broad tree, 

And living fountain, none will know or care 
To whom they are indebted. 


Thoughts like these 
Lie cold and heavily upon the heart— 
What time the shadows of this lower world 
Shut from its hemisphere the light of heaven. 


To die—to be incorporate—this fair form 
Dissolved, and mingled with the elements 
Of which it isso wondrously composed, 
Till when the grave itself retains no trace 
Of that which weeping love deposited 
Within its sacred bosom. Nature shrinks 
From such a terrible nonentity, 
And seeks to bribe a nation’s gratitude— 
To win the admiration of the world— 
To add a plume to honor’s coronet— 
To fix its features on the plastic heart 
Of fond and faithful love—that some of these 
May write its name upon the altar-piece 
In memory’s sacred temple, on the rock 
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O’er which oblivion’s cold and silent ser 

Has never heaved its billows. Vain device! 
What boots it that a name shall be ‘preserved, 
When we ourself, our face, our deeds, our love, 
Shall be remembered by no living thing. 


The heart hath built a refuge for itself 
From thoughts so full of sadness. It hath reared 
A temple of the bright but broken buds 
Of human tenderness, in which young hope 
Sits ever singing to her golden lyre, 

That all the severed flowers of human love 
Shail be transplanted into Paradise, 

To blend their bloom and incense evermore. 
Can such a hope console the hearts that bleed 
O’er severed ties or desolated bowers ? 

Oh, beautiful delusion ! that the loves 

Of earth are holy and survive in heaven, 
Where love hath but one altar, one pure fire, 
And God is all in all. Oh, blessed dream ! 

It lies so soothingly upon the heart, 

And we go down so calmly to the grave, 
Trusting so earnestly that human love 

Will wear us in its bosom evermore. 

“Tis sweet to rest us on a living breast, 

And listen to the pulsing heart within, 

While tender accents win us to believe 

That every throb is warm with love for us, 
And will be always so. Ah, fond, fond heart! 
Such trust is sweet. Oh, wrap it in strong faith, 
And lock it in thine inmost sanctity, 

Where doubt may never find it—where distrust 
Can never enter, or experience come 

To leave her native foot-print—where the winds 
That walk the world and converse with mankind 
May find no ingress. In such holy place 
Thou mayest preserve it, and with earnestsoul 
Pay adoration to its purity ; 

And it shall be the blessing of thy life— 

A joy, a beauty to thee evermore, 

And thou mayst live in bliss. Butif thy soul 
Hold converse with experience, it must learn 
That this poor erring, changing human heart, 
Has no meet chamber for eternal things. 

The holiest tablet of its altar-piece 

Is made of such material, that the waves 

Of Time, which break upon it evermore, 
Wear out whatever is inscribed thereon, 


Even though the hand of love have graved it deep 


With point of diamond, or an iron pen. 
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LIZZIE CARRINGTON; 


OR, THE COQUETTE’S FIRST LESSON. 


BY LILLA HERBERT. 


-_-———- 


“ © woman's love !—nt times it may 

Seem cold and clouded, but it burns 
With true undeviating ray, 

And never from its idol turns.””’—Croty. 


CHAPTER If. 
THE STAGE-COACH. 


Tue last signal had been given,and the omnibus 
which daily passed through the little village of 
C , was about to depart on its accustomed 
route. 

Standing at the door of the “Stage House,” 
Ernest Sinclair had, for the last half hour, been 
amusing himself with watching the confusion and 
bustle that pervaded the interior of the stage-coach 
—the cries of children, the disposing of bundles 
and baskets, the serambling for seats and adieus to 
friends. 
by the sound of carriage wheels, and the next in- 
stant a handsome barouche and grays dashed at 
full speed up the lane and stopped directly in front 
of the hotel. Another moment and the carriage 
door was opened by a liveried footman, who as- 
sisted two females to alight—one apparently quite 
youthful, the other evidently advanced in years. 
Their faces were closely veiled, but the sylph-like 
form atid graceful bearing of the younger made 
Ernest Sinclair wish that he could penetrate that 
thick “ misty curtain” of gauze, and obtain a view 
of her countenance. With much interest he 
watched their motions, and at length saw them 
direct their steps toward the well-filled stage. 
The elder of the two had obtained a seat, and her 
companion lingered for a moment on the steps of 
the omnibus while she gave a parting message to 
the footman, and the driver, deeming all were 
ready and impatient to be off, cracked his whip, 
and the horses started. An exclamation of alarm 
issued from all the bystanders—the young gir] tot- 
tered and would have fallen to the ground had not 
Ernest Sinclair sprang hastily forward and caught 
her in his arms—thus, in all probability, saving her 
from deformity for life ! 

The stage-coach was detained, and many now 
gathered round to congratulate the young gentle- 
man on his well-timed activity ; but he was too 
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Suddenly his attention was drawn off ; 


LAPP 


busy ascertaining whether the young lady had suf- 
fered from the alarm her danger must have occa- 
sioned to heed them. A voice most softly musi- 
cal assured him that she had not, and thanked him 
for rescuing her; and as she spoke, the lady drew 
aside her veil and revealed a very lovely face ; one 
of the sweetest, Sinclair thought, that he had ever 
seen. She appeared to be very young; perhaps 
not fifteen, and there was an intelligent, yet mis- 
chievous light in those dark blue eyes, though 
they now beamed gratefully upon her preserver. 

Five minutes after, she was seated beside her 
friend in the stage-coach ; once more the driver 
gathered up the reins and flourished his whip high 
in the air, the horses neighed and pranced, and 
ere many seconds had elapsed the omnibus was 
lost in the distance. 

Ernest Sinclair stood gazing abstractedly upon 
the. vehicle till it disappeared from sight, and then 
turned thoughtfully toward home to dream of that 
fair girlish face and remember the soft clasp of 
that little hand ! 

Often afterwards did he think of that adventare, 
and it was with an indefinable sensation that his 
mind dwelt upon the youthful stranger to whom 
he had afforded such timely aid. Of many a 
dream was she the theme; many an hour did he 
wile away endeavoring to recall each feature of her 
countenance and imprint it more forcitly upon his. 
memory ; for he was resolved that if they ever 
met a second time, he would renew the acquaint- 
ance so propitiously (for him at least) besun. 
But though for weeks he watched the arrival and 
departure of the omnibus, she never came again. 
Alas, poor Ernest! 


CHAPTER Il. 


LIZZIE CARRINGTON. 


“Sinclair, my good fellow, how are you?” ex- 
. ‘ . 
claimed a manly voice as, a few months after the 
incident related above, Ernest Sinclair was taking 
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a stroll in Broadway, for he had come to the me- 
tropolis on a visit previous to his departure for 
foreign parts. The young man turned round sur- 
prised at the sudden salutation, and beheld beside 
him his old acquaintance and college chum, Henry 
Carrington. 

“Harry! My old friend, how are you?” said 
Ernest, seizing the extended hand and giving it a 
hearty shake. 

“ Well, Ernest, are you married yet?” asked 
Carrington, at the conclusion of a lengthy conver- 
sation upon the past, “or are you still in a state 
of single blessedness, ‘a bachelor doomed to die, 
as the song says?” 

“ Not quite so bad as that, Harry. True I have 
not yet come across the right one; but I hope to 
do so one of these days. As yet I don’t trouble 
myself much upon the subject.” 

“ But it is high time, Sinclair, that you did begin 
to trouble yourself upon the subject. Why man!” 
exclaimed Carrington, slapping him emphatically 
upon the shoulder,“ you must have passed your 
twenty-fourth year, and with such a fortune as 
your’s you ought to have married long ago. Even 
I, who am your senior by only a twelvemonth, 
have been a Benedict these three years. Believe 
me, Ernest, you would feel much happier in a com- 
fortable house of your own, with a gentle, pretty 
little wife to be mistress of it.” 

Ernest Sinclair sighed inwardly aad thought of 
his lost inamorata, and he was about to relate his 
romantic adventure to his companion, when an 
idea that it might meet with ridicule prevented 
him. Just then they arrived at the Astor House, 
and as this famous hotel was his residence for the 
present, he bade Carrington adieu, after having 
accepted a pressing invitation to spend that even- 
ing with him. 

According to his promise, about seven o’clock, 
Sinelair found himself at the door of his friend’s 
dwelling, a stately mansion in Second Avenue. 
He rang the bell and was soon admitted by a 
colored man, by whom he was ushered into a 
richly furnished parlor. T'wo ladies were sitting 
by a table sewing—they raised their eyes as the 
visitor entered, and he canghta glimpse of two 
countenances, certainly not very prepossessing in 
their appearance. 

The ladies continued their work, and the visitor 
awaited with impatience the appearance of his 
friend. Ina few seconds more the door opened 
and Carrington entered, and after giving his guest a 
warm welcome, introduced the ladies as his sisters, 
the Misses Carrington. The next ten minutes 
were occupied in a lively conversation between the 
two gentlemen, and then Sinclair moved toward 
the table where the ladies were stationed ; and, on 
a nearer view he was enabled to discover that 
though their style of dress was youthful, they had 
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both evidently passed their thirtieth year. After a 
few commonplace remarks, which were replied to 
with formal politeness by the one and a sort of 
strained attempt at condescension by the other, he 
again resumed his seat beside Carrington ; and the 
departure of the ladies from the room after a few 
minutes had elapsed left the two friends to them- 
selves. 

Half an hour afterward the two gentlemen were 
aroused by the sound of laughter, and several 
joyous ringing peals saluted their ears! A smile 
stole across Carrington’s face—he advanced to the 
door and motioned Sinclair to follow him. With 
noiseless steps they moved through the hall, and 
at length Carrington halted in front of an apart- 
ment from whence the merriment seemed to pro- 
ceed. The door was standing partly ajer, and 
peeping in, Carrington and his companion beheld 
a lively scene! In one corner of the room was a 
lady quite young, who held in her arms a little girl 
who might have numbered two years. Beside her 
stood a pretty gir! of fourteen, with dark hair and 
deep blue eyes, her fair face convulsed with laugh- 
ter as she watched the movements of another 
young girl apparently about a year her senior, who 
was dancing about the room with a well-grown 
kitten, to the tune of “ Dandy Jim.” A soldier's 
cap of paper, ornamented with red ribbons was 
placed roguishly upon her head—but beneath it 
fell over a pair of white shoulders a profusion of 
glossy tresses, which in her gambols had escaped 
from the comb that had confined them. A cap of 
similar material but smaller dimensions adorned 
the head of the partner of her dance ; and poor puss 
looked sadly victimized as she was whirled rapidly 
round the room by her frolicsome mistress. Here 
was evidently the cause of all the mirth—for the 
lady in the corner was laughing right merrily, 
though now and then pausing when she bad gained 
breath, to join in the singing— 

“T looked in the glass and I found it so, 

I'm the best looking nigger in the county O,” 
while the baby girl clapped her hands and fairly 
shrieked with delight! But why did Ernest Sin- 
clair gaze with such eager, almost breathless scru- 
tiny upon the face of the youthful dancer? Why 
did he start almost wildly as he exclaimed, “ who 
is she ?” 

“That,” whispered the Benedict, who was at 
this moment absorbed in the contemplation of the 
gayety of his better half, (who, by-the-bye, was the 
lady that held the child,) “ that is my wife.” 

“ Your wife!” ejaculated Sinclair, as a sudden 
pain shot through his heart ; “ That young gir) your 
wife !” 

“ Oh, you refer to the danseuse,” said Carring- 
ton, smiling archly, for he now contemplated his 
friend’s meaning. “ That is Lizzie, my little chat- 
terbox of a sister. But take care and do not lose 
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your heart, Mr. Ernest, for I forewarn you that she 
bids fair to be a most desperate little flirt.” 

At the first part of this information, Sinclair felt 
inexpressibly relieved ; for in Lizzie Carrington he 
had recognized the young lady to whom he had 
been of so much service more than four months 
previous! She had now to all appearance con- 
cluded her antics, for she had seated herself upon 
a chair and was busily engaged divesting the kit- 
ten of her ornamental attire. Ernest Sinclair 
thought he could never tire gazing upon that fair 
and laughing face ; but his attention was now at- 
tracted by the sound of Mrs. Carrington’s voice. 

“ Come, Lizzie,” she said, smilingly, as she ad- 
vanced and took the young girl’s hand, “ now that 
you have put the finishing stroke to your grand 
dance, suppose we adjourn to the parlor and claim 
an introduction to Henry’s friend, Mr. Sinclair.” 

“No, indeed, Mary, I shall do no such thing,” 
ashe replied, withdrawing her hand; “I have a 
great deal to study this evening and cannot afford 
to waste any more time.” 

“ But you positively must cee him, Lizzie—aye, 
and set your cap for him, too ; for, from ali accounts, 
he would just suit you—young, handsome and 
wealthy besides.” 

At this moment Sinclair would have left his 
station, but Carrington perceiving his intention, 
caught his hand and detained him by force ; and 
he was obliged, though against his will, to listen to 
Lizzie’s answer. 

“ITset my cap!” she exclaimed, with a con- 
temptuous toss of the head, “just as though I 
ought to trouble my head about beaus. For shame, 
Mary Carrington, to put such silly thoughts into a 
little school-girl’s brain! Set my cap, indeed! No, 
no, Mary ; for once I congratulate myself on being 
wiser than you, though you are the elder. So, go 
to the parlor good sister, and leave-me alone with 
my studies.” 

And in spite of Mrs. Carrington’s continued en- 
treaties Lizzie remained firm in her refusal ; and 
when her sister turned away with many expres- 
sions of discontent, Lizzie’s only reply, accompa- 
nied by a playful shrug of her pretty shoulders, 
was—* J] faut souffrir patiemmement ce qui est 
inevitable.” (“ What cannot be cured, must be en- 
dured.”) 

Days passed away, and Ernest Sinclair still lin- 
gered in New York, and was often a visitor at 
Mr. Carrington’s. He had by this time become 
well acquainted with the family, and was a favor- 
ite with all—particularly with the maiden sisters 
Jane and Chloe, especially the latter, who believed 
herself to be the object of his visits. And was it 
so? Ah! reader, why ask the question? If you 
could have explored the depths of Sinclair’s heart, 
you would have discovered that no less a person 
than Miss Lizzie Carrington, the little school girl, 
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attracted him to the house of his friend. But 
though day after day he called there, he had not 
since the momentous evening of his arrival, beheld 
her. Ernest often wondered at this—he had for- 
gotten Lizzie’s avowed distaste to the society of gen- 
tlemen, and did not know that the Misses Jane and 
Chloe, fearful of their younger sister’s charms, did 
all in their power to keep her out of the way of 
their supposed admirer. 





CHAPTER III. 
LIZZIE AGAIN. 

“ Her form—the prettiest in the world, 
Her step—a fairy’s flight, 

Her hair—like clouds in sunshine, curled 
Tn clusters wild and bright. 

A child, I said ; so artless, wild, 
And full of mirth her mien ; 

You’d deem her but a lovely child, 
Though she was just fifteen.” 

One afternoon, Sinclair had called at an early 
hour for the purpose of leaving Miss Chloe a book 
of poems he had promised to lend her, and he was 
about to take his leave again, when the parlor door 
was suddenly thrown open, and Lizzie Carrington, 
with a satchel in one hand and two or three books 
in the other, entered. Throwing them hastily 
upon the table, without perceiving that there was 
a stranger near, she seated herself upon the near- 
est chair, and a merry peal of laughter echoed 
through the apartment! In an instant more, she 
was followed by another young girl, rather her 
junior, who came bounding into the room, and 
threw her arms round Lizzie’s neck while she 
whispered a few words that only served to con- 
vulse her the more! 

The prim, formal Miss Chloe was shocked—ab- 
solutely shocked, at being an observer of such im- 
proprieties, and forgetting her usual amiability,she 
exclaimed in a tone of severity, “ Children, I am 
ashamed of you. Julia Carrington—Lizzie—will 
you never acquire a proper degree of dignity?” 
But the children,as they were styled, only laughed 
the louder and heartier. 

At length Lizzie recovered sufficiently to look 
around her; and the first object that met her sight 
was Ernest Sinclair sitting by the window. Inan 
instant her face Was suffused with blushes ; she cast 
down her eyes, then raised them again and gazed 
earnestly upon him. ‘That look was enough; she 
had discovered one to whom she was deeply in- 
debted! Hastily advancing, she seized his extend- 
ed hand and once more bent her eyes gratefully 
upon him, while she faltered forth a few words of 
recognition ! 

Miss Chloe was an amazed observer of the 
scene ; till, deeming some explanation of her seem- 
ing boldness necessary, Lizzie turned to her and 
detailed the manner in which she had previously 
met the gentleman before her, whose name, as she 
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asserted, she was not even yet acquainted with ; and 
Miss Chloe, however reluctant she might be, now 
felt herself obliged to introduce Mr. Sinclair to her 
sister. 

“ Mr. Sinclair!” exclaimed Lizzie, in surprise. 
“ Can this be Mr. Sinclair?” 

Ernest did not conclude his visit quite as soon 
as he expected that afternoon ; nay, he: even ac- 
cepted an invitation to stay to tea—and when he 
did return to his lodgings, it was quite late in the 
evening. 

Weeks, months, again passed away—Sinclair 
seemed entirely to have forgotten his proposed 
tour, and was still a constant visitor at the Car- 
ringtons. In spite of the hints upon forwardness 
she daily received from her elder sisters, Lizzie 
always managed to appear when he was present ; 
and Sinclair who, blessed with penetration, in time 
acquired an insight into the manceuvres of Miss 
Chloe, succeeded at length so well in convincing 
her by sundry well-timed hints, that he regarded 
Lizzie as a mere child, that she began to consider 
her situation in his heart as completely secure. 

And now of an evening, instead of remaining to 
study with her younger sister Julia in the sitting 
room, Lizzie would bring her books into the parlor, 
and Ernest often found himself of great use to the 
little school-girl. Was she at a loss for the 
meaning of a French phrase, he was near to 
translate it. Was she searching for a poetic quo- 
tation to insert in her composition, he knew just 
where to find one ; or if he did not, the deficiency 
was quickly supplied from the effusions of his own 
brain. In short, Ernest Sinclair and Lizzie Car- 
rington became well acquainted—very well ac- 
quainted indeed ; and though Miss Chloe looked 
on, it was without suspicion, for she felt confident 
that Sinclair would never throw himself away 
upon such a flighty little creature as her sister Lizzie. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


LOVE—COQUETRY. 


“ Well, Mr. Sinclair,” said Lizzic Carrington, as 
she one evening entered the parlor where he was 
sitting alone, “ fate seems determined to persecute 
me! Sister Jane has gone out with Henry, Chloe 
has the tooth-ache, and Mary is obliged to remain 
in the nursery with little Anna, who is not very 
well ; so I have deen deputed your sole entertainer 
during the whole of this long evening—a dreadful 
task, I can assure you, to one so young and inexpe- 
rienced.” 

Ernest laughed. 

“ T do not see how I can assist you, unless I take 
up a line of march and thus extricate you from so 
horrible a dilemma,” he replied, yet without essay- 
ing to doas he proposed. 

“Oh, no, that would never do—and as I am 
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doomed to entertain you, I think I may as well be 
resigneds So I will look about and see if I can find 
anything for amusement, and you shall have your 
choice of everything that I discover.” 

She walked toward the centre-table. Book 
after book was taken up and then thrown down 
again with a dissatisfied air; at last seizing upon 
one, she drew a chair to the table and began to 
turn over the leaves. 

“What absorbs your attention, now?” asked 
Sinclair. 

“ Oh, nothing,” she replied, laying the book aside; 
“T was only glancing at Mrs. Caudle’s lectures. 
But perhaps you would like me to read you one, 
Mr. Sinclair.” 

“Oh, no, no!” exclaimed Ernest, playfully 
placing his hands over his ears, “ not for the world 
would I imbibe a prejudice against matrimony. 
Indeed, to tell you the truth, I have taken a vow 
never to lend ear to any of Mrs. Caudle’s domes- 
tic details.” 

“ Well, then, I’m sure I know not how I shall 
amuse you”—and she turned away in pretended 
despair. 

*T will tell you how I intend to amuse myself, 
if you will be seated,” said Ernest, smiling. So 
Lizzie resumed her seat, and Ernest drew his chair 
nearer to her. 

“In the first place, I intend to scold you for 
being resolute in your determination of calling me 
Mr. Sinclair.” 

“ Well, then, I will call you Ernest, if you wish 
it,” she replied, while the crimson mounted to her 
cheek—* Cousin Ernest.” And though he would 
fain have dispensed with any claim to cousinship, 
Sinclair was obliged to content himself. 

« And in the next place, I am going to discover 
whether I should offend you very much if I should 
call you Lizzie—dear Lizzie.” And how Mr. 
Ernest Sinclair amused himself after that I will not 
take upon myself to repeat ; but certain it is, that 
night Lizzie Carrington retired to her cham- 
ber with the fu'l consciousness that she was loved ! 
For a Jong time she remained awake musing 
Until that evening she had never deemed herself 
thought of as other than a child by Sinelair ; till 
then she had never taken the trouble to examine 
her own heart, and now as she did so she was 
surprised to find that it wasno longer her own— 
that she loved even as she was beloved! Lizzie 
started, as she owned the truth to herself. What 
would the girls in school think if they knew it? 
Wouldn't they teaze her ?—and Lizzie couldn’t bear 
to be teazed! Above all, what would sister Chloe 
and sister Jane say? Wouldn’t,they call her bold 
and pert, and tell her they wished they could ham- 
mer a sense of propriety into her—and—and ; 
But, pshaw! how were they to know anything of 
the matter? She wouldn’t tell them—no, she’d 
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die first! And then the young girl’s thoughts 
were turned upon Ernest—and in a few minutes 
she had formed a plan which she meant to carry 
out fully. 
“Tf thou lovest, hide thy love from him 

Whom thou dost worship : do not let him know 

How dear he is: flit like a bird before him, 

Lead him from tree to tree, from flower to flower, 

Till thou art won “"—— 
murmured Lizzie. “ Yes!” she exclaimed, delight- 
ed with the idea with which that quotation had 
inspired her, “ I will do it—I will turn coquette ; 
he shall not know that I care for him, till I think 
proper to confess it; and I—oh, I will so teaze 
him, and he will only love me the more.” And 
then she thought of some of sister Mary’s friends 
who in early youth had been noted coquettes. 
There was Mrs. Graham, who was now settled in 
life, with a handsome husband who thought the 
world of her—and Mrs. Hamilton—and Mrs. Lan- 
sing, and half a dozen others ; and why might not 
she do as they had done? She did not know that 
Mrs. Graham’s handsome husband was a weak- 
minded, soulless being, who in youth had not pos- 
sessed sufficient spirit to resent his lady-love’s flir- 
tations, and who was even now entirely ruled by 
his wife, living in a sumptuous dwelling of which 
he should have been master, yet where in reality 
he scarcely dared ‘ 


“ With a peremptory tone 
Assert the nose upon his face his own.” 


She was not aware that Mrs. Lansing, in her luxu- 
rious home, pined for the early lover who had 
turned from her in disgust—that the beautiful Mrs. 
Hamilton turned away witha sigh from the old 
man her husband, and thought of a heart her folly 
had broken and of a manly form that now rested 
beneath the sod. No! had the knowledge been 
her’s Lizzie Carrington would, with a shudder, 
have dashed the yet untasted chalice from her lips! 

Was it a wonder that from that evening when- 
ever Ernest Sinclair ventured to breathe forth a 
word of love, Lizzie received it laughingly, though 
in reality it sank deep in her heart? Wasit a 
wonder that she delighted in calling him cousin 
Ernest even after, in a most serious manner, he had 
requested her to drop the title? Ernest deemed 
it very strange that his attentions should be receiv- 
ed so triflingly—yet there were moments when, 
perhaps forgetting her assumed character, Lizzie’s 
glance would rest timidly and earnestly upon her 
lover—and those moments were not forgotten by 
him. © 

One evening, mortified by some light remark she 
had made, Ernest returned to his lodgmgs with a 
heavy heart. As he walked along, the words of 
his friend Carrington upon his first recognition of 
Lizzie recurred to his mind. “ Take care, Ernest, 
and do not lose your heart, for I forewarn you that 
she bids fair to be a most desperate little flirt,” 
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seemed to sound once more in his ears. The 
mystery of her behaviour was explained—young 
though she was, Lizzie Carrington was a coquette ! 
Ernest wondered that he had been blind so long, 
but he determined he would be so no longer. Poor 
Ernest! It was asad truth that he had learned, 
and it drove the sleep from his eyes that night; yet 
he had the strength of mind to make one resolu- 
tion—namely, that the morrow should discover his 
fate ; that he would then go to Lizzie and learn 
whether she really loved him—aye, demand an 
And if 
that answer was not as he wished—then, why 
then—he would start immediately for Europe and 


answer, if she was again disposed to trifle. 


forget her if he could! 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FAREWELL. 

“The following afternoon Lizzie Carrington 
was sitting in the parlor. Her sisters had gone 
out with Mrs. Carrington, and the young girl was 
stationed by the table with a book in her hand, 
when the door suddenly opened, and Sinclair en- 
tered. Lizzie thought there was something unu- 
sual in his appearance, and ashe advanced toward 
her he said in a tone of sadness—“ Lizzie, I have 
come to bid you good bye.” 

“Good bye!” she exclaimed, starting up in sur- 
prise—*“ where are you going, cousin Ernest?” 

“ Lizzie, have I not often asked you not to call 
me cousin Ernest?” 

“Yes, but I will though, for all that—why 
shouldn’t I,” she replied, pettishly. 

“ You are unkind, Lizzie, aye, and cruel too.” 

“J eruel—I unkind!” she repeated holding 
up her hands in pretended amazement, “ you have 
lost your manners, sir, and I will not be either so 
unkind or cruel as to listen to you till you regain 
them.” And as she spoke she was about to leave 
the room, when Ernest caught her hand. 

“ Lizzie, dear Lizzie,” he said, “ stay but fora 
few minutes, for I have much to say to you.” 

“ Well, then,” she said, re-seating herself, and 
looking in his face with a most provoking smile, 
“ Jet us sit down and talk politeness to each other.” 

“ Do not trifle thus, Lizzie !” exclaimed Sinclair, 
as he rose and paced the room with hasty steps. 
For a few moments he continued to do so, and 
then turning to his young companion he said in a 
voice full of emotion, “ Lizzie,listentome. Since 
I first beheld you I have loved you—” 

“ Oh, Ernest!” exclaimed Lizzie, who at the 
mention of the word “ loved,” had sprung toward 
the window—* do come and see this Highland 
soldier, he is something worth looking at. Come, 
Ernest, pray come!” 

“ Lizzie Carrington!” and for the first time the 
young girl was startled at his tones ; “ I came here 
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to bid you farewell. I shall depart in a few days 
for Europe, yet one word from your lips might 
altermy purpose. Shall I go or stay ?” 

Her lip curled saucily, and she replied in a tone 
of perfect indifference :— 

“ Pray, do as you please, sir.” 

Alas, poor Lizzie! She was not an adept in the 
art she had chosen to meddle with, and had not 
therefore wisdom enough to perceive that she had 
gone too far. 

Ernest Sinclair’s cheek was very pale as he now 
stood beside her, and taking her hand he said, fal- 
teringly :-— 

“I leave you, Lizzie. Be kind enough to pre- 
sent my adieus to your family. I cannot do it my- 
self. Farewell!” 

He turned away—a light laugh broke from Liz- 
zie’s lips, and she exclaimed :— 

“ Farewell, cousin Ernest.” 

Another instant and he was gone. 

Five minutes afterward and Lizzie Carrington 
left the parlor singing, as she went, “ I’d be a but- 
terfly,” as unconcernedly as though nothing had 
happened. 

“He will come again,” murmured Lizzie, as 
she thonght over the affair that night, and her 
heart reproached her for the part she had acted. 
“ Of course, he will come again.” But when three 
days passed away and he came not, she began to 
lose her accustomed cheerfulness and to wish 
most earnestly that he would return. 

“ Mary,” said Mr. Carrington to his wife on the 
evening of the fourth day, “ I met my friend Sin- 
clair this afternoon. He seemed to be in great 
haste, and when I inquired the reason of it, replied 
that he was to sail in an hour for Europe.” 

At this announcement the color left Lizzie’s face 
and she became deathly pale, but no one noticed 
her emotion. 

“ Gone to Europe!” exclaimed Mrs. Carring- 
ton, in surprise. 

“ Gone to Europe!” repeated Miss Jane. 

“ Gone to Europe!” ejaculated Miss Chloe, with 
a start of amazement, “Gone! and without bid- 
ding any of us farewell ! ” 

“Yes, he has indeed gone, and for some years, 
too! But surely some of you were aware of his 
intended departure! He intimated to me that he 
had bidden farewell to all of you.” 

Lizzie who by this time had regained her com- 
posure, found it necessary to speak. 

“ Mr. Sinclair was here four days since,” she 
said, in a low voice. “ He told me he was going to 
Europe, and as no one was at home but myself, 
he bade me good bye and requested me to deliver 
his farewell to my sisters. But I had quite forgot- 
ten to do so.” 

Mrs. Carrington fixed her eyessearchingly upon 
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scrutiny to which she was subjected, while Miss 
Chloe said, as she sailed with a highly offended air 
toward the door :— 

“ Very well, Miss Lizzie, I shall remember this 
thoughlessness of yours. You need not think that 
others care as little for their friends as you do.” 
The door was slammed violently to, and the 
wrathful maiden disappeared. 

“What's the matter with Chloe?” asked her 
brother, with a smile ; “ Has she given Ernest the 


' mitten, or has he given it to her ?—which is it, 


Lizzie ?” 

But Lizzie did not reply. She, too, had moved 
toward the door, and in another instant had left 
the room. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE LESSON. 


* Mary, dear, what has happened to distress you 
thus?” asked Lizzie, in a tone of alarm, as one 
morning about a month after Sinclair's depart- 
ure, her sister returned from a walk, and enter- 
ing the sitting room, seated herself upon a sofa 
and burst into tears. For some moments Mrs. 
Carrington was unable to reply, but when she be- 
came calmer, she said :— 

“ Lizzie, Mrs. Hamilton is dead!” 

“ Dead! That beautiful lady, dead—oh Mary!” 

Lizzie’s soft eyes filled with tears, and for a few 
seconds there was silence in the room. At length 
she again spoke. 

“When did she die, Mary, and how? I knew 
not that she was even ill.” 

«‘T will tell you all, dearest Lizzie, and may her 
sad fate be a warning to you. You know how 
very beautiful she was, Lizzie. Well, that beauty 
was destined tobe her bane. It gave her a strange 
power over the hearts of others, and she used that 
power in a way which her Maker had never intend- 
ed herto. She was a coquette, Lizzie, and the same 
manner and actions that daily brought new admi- 
rers to her feet, also broke a noble heart : a heart that 
idolized her and whose affection she in secret re- 
turned. He died and she was miserable ever after ; 
and, though at the earnest request of her family, she 
gave her hand to the wealthy Mr. Hamilton, her 
heart was with him who slept in the grave. Ihad 
always been her most intimate friend, and to me 
all her thoughts were ever confided. And it was 
thus that I became acquainted with her mournful 
history. A few days ago I visited her, and she 
told me then, with tears in her eyes, that she most 
bitterly repented her youthful error, and that if 
years of heart-rending agony could atone for the 
past, her sin would be forgiven. For three years 
she has been the wife of Mr. Hamilton, yet during 
that time, as she assured me, she has never known 


Lizzie’s face, but the latter did not observe the close ‘ a happy moment! She then betrayed to me her 
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conviction that she was not long for earth, and 
bade me, in a hollow voice, for her sake, warn all 
who were just treading the paths of life to avoid 
the dangerous way she had once entered. This 
morning she was found still and cold upon her 
couch, and a sweet smile—the first one that had 
dwelt there for a long, long time, rested upon her 
lips. They called her name and tried to rouse 


-her, but the death-dew was already upon her brow. 


The death-spirit had been there to set his signet 
upon that beautiful face ! 

“ Oh, Lizzie, if ever you feel a disposition to turn 
from the heart that loves you, I bid you in her 
name, beware! Rather assume a crown of thorns 
than wear on your brow the wreath of hom- 
age offered to the coquette, for there is not a flower 
composing it that does not contain poison in its 
bud and an asp in its foilage !” 

Heart-stricken, and trembling in every limb, 
the young girl turned from her sister, and any one 
who had beheld her at that moment, would have 
been alarmed at the ghastly paleness of that 
youthful face. 

Lizzie Carrington had learned a lesson ! 


CHAPTER VII. 
AN OLD FRIEND—THE YELLOW ROSE. 


“ Oh, the beart that has truly loved ne’er forgets, 

But as truly loves on to the close ; 

As the sun-flower turns on her god when he sets, 

The same look that she turned when herose.”—Moore. 


Just five years after the event recorded in the 
last chapter, all the family of Mr. Carrington 
save one were assembled in the parlor to wel- 
come a stranger, even Ernest Sinclair! More than 
one well known voice gave him a kindly greeting, 
but he missed her whose smile was the brightest, 
and whom he feared yet longed to behold. 

Suddenly the door was unclosed and Lizzie 
Carrington appeared. How beautiful she was! 
No longer the childlike girl but the lovely woman, 
there was a graceful dignity in her step that she 
had not possessed when Ernest Sinclair had last 
gazed upon her, and as she advanced toward him, 
and he once more held that little hand within his 
own, his heart beat wildly, though his countenance 
betrayed not the emotions that were inwardly at 
work. Lizzie’s bright face showed not the least 
semblance of agitation ; she, too, had mixed much 
with the world since they had last met. If she 
felt anything she had learned concealment, and 
she now stood before him with the coldness and 
apparent indifference of a perfect stranger. With 
a chilled heart Ernest Sinclair turned from the 
lovely vision, for he was convinced that he had 
never been beloved by her. 

A few minutes after, at the request of her 
brother, Lizzie was seated at the piano, and her 
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fingers moved lightly and feelingly over the keys 
as, to a plaintive melody, she sang the following :— 


Forgive me, forgive me, the error is past, 

Oh, say that thine anger for aye will not lust, 

And breathe forth the strains of affection once more, 
That beautiful heart-dream, oh, let me live o’er! 


Forgive me, forgive me, and never again, 

Will I cause thee a moment of grief or of pain, 
1 know I have wounded, I suffer, forgive, 

And let not my words on thy memory live. 


Forgive me, forgive me, nay turn not away, 

Can my lip wear a smile, can my heart e’er be gay, 
If so cold is thy glance, if so stern is thine eye? 
Forgive me, forgive me, forgive or I die. 


Why did Sinclair start and gaze so eagerly up- 
on the face of the singer? Couldit be? Butno! 
Not the least trace of emotion was visible there, 
and he again turned from her in disappointment as 
he said to himself, “she is still a coquette,and yet 
she might have chosen a more appropriate song, if 
it were only in consideration of the feelings of one 
who has loved her too well.” And Ernest strove, 
but in vain, to still the throbbings of a heart that 
yet worshiped her, when that worship was a 
source of naught but misery. 

“ And now, Ernest, it is your turn to favor us 
with a little music ;” and Henry Carrington hand- 
ed his friend a guitar, his favorite instrument. 
Sinclair hesitated a single instant, and then he 
took the guitar. His hand swept with spirit over 
the chords—in a fit of pique he sang :— 


“ Your coldness I heed not, 

Your frown I defy, 

Your affections | need not, 

The time has gone by 
When a flush or a smile on that cheek could beguile 
My soul from its safety with witchery’s wile. 


Then, lady, look kindly, 
Or frown on me still, 
No longer all blindly, 
I yield to thy will, 
Too tightly you drew the light reins of command, 
And your victim is free, for they broke m your hand.” 


He ceased—and loud applause was showered 
upon him by every voice but one. Lizzie alone 
was silent, and Earnest did not raise his eyes to 
her face, or he would have been struck with the 
expression of deep suffering that rested upon it. 

During the evening the conversation turned up- 
on flowers, and Henry Carrington, eager to let 
Sinclair view some rare exotics that he had lately 
purchased, commissioned his sister Lizzie as the 
young man’s guide. 

Silently she led the way—she would have given 
worlds to have escaped, but fate had ordained it 
otherwise. ‘They entered the conservatory, and 
Lizzie pointed out the flowers to which her 
brother had referred, leaving Sinclair to inspect 
them while she proceeded to collect for him a 
small boquet, for which he had expressed a wish. 
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“ T must examine my bouquet and interpret its 
language if it be possible,” said Ernest, as she pre- 
sented it to him. As he spoke he held up a 
book which he found lying upon a stand near. 
Its title was, “ The language of flowers.” * Ah!” 
. he exclaimed, “ here are some of my floral favorites: 
( heliotrope, which signifies ‘ I trust in thee ;’ myrtle, 
‘love ;’ white-rosebud, ‘ the heart that knows not 
) change ;’ rose geranium, ‘ preference ;’ yellow rose 
( —whatisa yellow rose the emblem of? let me dis- 
> cover,” and he turned over the leaves of the book. 
At length he paused and read.:— 

( “The yellow rose—the symbol of coquetry. 
' Here are some lines beneath,” and he read them 
( also:— 


—- 


** Heed not her sigh 

’Tis falsehood’s breath ! 
Trust not her eye— 
Belief is death ! 

A serpent’s coil 

Thy strength may burst, 
No power can foil 

Her snares accurst !’’ 


~- 


—— 


“ Nay!” he exclaimed, “ were the flower a 
( thousand times fairer, 1 would not care to possess 
it.” In another instant he had thrown the rose 
upon the floor, placed his foot upon it and crushed 
it; and as he did so, Lizzie Carrington fell lifeless 
at his feet ! 
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“ Lizzie, dearest Lizzie, forgive me?” exclaim- 


ed Sinclair, as he knelt down and raised her in his 
arms. But she answered not, her eyes were 
closed and her cheek was ashy pale. 

Wildly he bent over that drooping form, mur- 
muring broken words of love and pressing pas- 
sionate kisses upon her cold forehead. At length 
the color came slowly back to her cheek ; she 
opened her eyes and, leaning her head upon her 
companion’s shoulder, burst into tears. 

“ Look up,sweet Lizzie, look up, beloved,” said 
Sinclair, in a voice of extreme tenderness, “and 
say that you forgive me for being so cruel.” 

“Oh, Ermest! rather let me ask your pardon for 
all that passed between us years ago. Forgive me, 
dearest Ernest, and if a heart that has ever been 
devoted to youcan atone for the past, it is yours.” 

At that moment the door was softly unclosed, 
and sister Chloe peeped in! One glance was suf- 
ficient. The door was closed as silently as it had 
been opened, and Miss Chloe walked away, mut- 
tering as she went, sundry observations upon de- 
corum, which had they reached the ears of those 
for whom they were intended, would undoubtedly 
have stricken them with remorse. 

There was a wedding a few months after at the 
house of our friend Henry Carrington. The bride 
was his sister Lizzie, and the bridegroom—guess 
who it was, dear reader. 
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On, there are memories that throng 


we 


So elosely round the heart, 

That of its hidden, trembling strings 
They seem to form a part. 

They’re woven in with every dream 
That haunts our nightly rest, 

And nestle, like a golden beam, 
Deep in the troubled breast. 


POP 


Oh, there are memories that crowd 
And cluster in the brain, 

That bind us gently to the past, 
And make us grasp again 

The blooming wreath our childhood knew, 
Ere change had come or blight, 

When each fair bud was wet with dew— 
Each blossom crowned with light. 
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Sweet memories! ye gently now 
Are whispering to my heart ; 

I feel your light upon my brow, 

And tears of rapture start. 
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Ye tell me of the sun-lit hours 
That flew so gayly on, 

’Mid singing birds and fragrant flowers 
That bloomed without a thorn. 


Ye tell me of the young, the fair, 
Who flitted round my path : 

I twine amid their clustering hair 
A bright and glorious wreath. 

I listen to the warbied notes 
That tremble on the tongue, 

Till through my soul that music floats 
Like strains by angels sung. 


Oh, stay then, gentle memories, 
Within my heart of hearts, 

And softly hush its heaving sighs, 
And dry the tear that starts ; 

Oh hold, ye gentle memories, 
Your empire in my breast, 

Till death shal! close my weary eyes, 
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And take me to its rest. A 
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THE UNSEEN THREAD. 
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ROMANCE OF THE CITY. 


BY dH. 


HASTINGS 


WELD. 


CHAPTER I. 
MEETING THE FIRST. 


Litre Lavra looked at the magnificent houses on 
either side as she passed up Broadway. Much she 
wondered why a portion of her fellow-creatures 
should inhabit places such as these, while her 
mother was one of many tenants in a single house, 
in a narrow, filthy and crowded street. She saw the 
well-dressed children of the affluent, as they were 
led forth for their morning walks, attended by care- 
fal servants and guarded from all possibility of 
harm and even of inconvenience, and she half 
envied their lot while she more than half pitied 
their he!plessness. 

Still as our little philosopher weighed all the 
circumstances she was content—and more. She 
was happy. With a light step and a lighter heart 
she skipped along the pavement. Her mild blue 
eyes danced in careless glee, while the shadows 
of the morning sun played on her face, radiant 
with pleasure and rosy with health. Her light 
auburn hair escaped in natural and abundant curls 
over her shoulders, and her free and graceful form, 
untrammeled by fashion and unfrozen by etiquette, 
swayed and played in all the unstudied grace of 
hearty, healthy freedom. 

Just then her ear caught a most unmusical and 
unmelodious juvenile utterance. ‘Turning to dis- 
cover whence so lamentable an outcry proceeded, 
she saw a stout lad of her own age, ten or there- 
abouts, rubbing his eyes and crying most piteously. 
She stopped to inquire into the difficulty. 

“ T can’t find John,” was the little man’s reply. 

“ Well, you are a great one,” said Laura, laugh- 
ing ; “ Just keep on this way, and John cant help 
finding you if he is on this continent.” 

The boy made no other answer than to resume 
his lamentations in a key even louder and fiercer 
than before he wasinterrupted. And this, thought 
Laura, is one of the rich children whom I was 
envying justnow! She despised his helplessness 
from the bottom of her heart. Give her the ad- 
dress of any human being in the city andshe could 
find him without difficulty, however intricate the 
search—and here was a little boy who was in dis- 
pairin Broadway ! 


“ What is your name?” she asked. 
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« Little Georgy.” 

“ Little Georgy ! I must say you are big enough 
of your age, at any rate. Whose child are you?” 

“Tm father’s boy.” 

“ Indeed! Well, who is your father?” 

“ Why he’s—he’s—he’s Pa!” And here fol- 
lowed a symphony of bellowing. 

“Where does your Pa live, my little prodigy?” 

“ He lives home.” 

* He does, does he?” 

Net a word more 

tory could the little woman obtain from the 
helpless wanderer. Laura pronounced him the 
“dumbest”’ young gentleman she had ever met, 
and if her vernacular was not quite so refined as 
it might have been, she had certainly a better 
knowledge of the uses of life than if her grammar 
had been cultivated at the expense of her common 
sense. At length John, the servant, arrived, in 
almost as much tribulation as his wandering charge. 
Laura skipped away, glad to be relieved of the trou- 
blesome duty of consolation which she had under- 
taken. John did not so much as thank her; and, 
when he reached home, anticipated any story 
which “ Georgy” might have chosen to tell, by 
stating that while he turned his head, just fora sin- 
gle instant, some low creatures spirited the dear 
little fellow away, but he refound him before they 
had time to strip off hisclothes. Georgy’s mother 
examined the lad who had passed .urough perilsso 
terrible, and finding that nobody had cut off his 
curls to sell to the jeweler’s, or stolen his pocket- 
handkerchief, rejoiced with trembling at the immi- 
nent dangers escaped ; and warned John that he 
must be more careful. Happy little Laura mean- 
while ran home, all unconscious of what gorgons, 
hydras and chimeras dire her sunny face had fur- 
nished the hint. 


definite or satisfac- 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CHANGES OF YEARS. 


The lapse of years made little Laura a fine young 
woman. Her step was still light, but it was no 
longer quite so artless and unembarrassed as when 
we saw hera child. She had learned to guide her 
eonduct by those conventionalisms to which rich 
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and poor must submit—the forms which stand in 
civilized society in the place of the innocence of 
primeval days as the guardians of innocence and 
the protection of purity. But though thus conform- 
ing with an intuitive sense of delicacy to the rules 
of true politeness, which every pure woman in all 
ranks of life seems to observe as if by a natural 
instinct, Laura was still artless and innocent. 

Her situation—she was a seamstress—placed her 
on the very verge of fashionable life—in it, but not 
of it. Many in her situation catch—at second 
hand—airs and language which make them ridicu- 
lous, and betray a discontent with their situation 
which renders them a ready prey, because it exposes 
them as the ready objects of temptation. But 
Laura stood safe on the very edge of the charmed 
circle, and none of the heartlessness, folly, extrav- 
agance and woe which splendor strives in vain 
to hide, escaped her observation. On the other 
hand, in her own experience she had witnessed 
cheerfulness under real privations ; and if she was 
sometimes tempted to repine at her lot, she remem- 
bered that for every distress and inconvenience 
which the poor endure there is a parallel trial in 
the lives of the rich, different in kind, but no less 
painful in degree. Thus she struck the balance be- 
tween the two estates and wasstill content. T'ri- 
fles make up the sum of our existence and slight 
impressions are the seeds of our convictions. The 
little incident related in the first chapter was, no 
doubt, felt forever in the after thoughts and lives 
and conduct of Laura and Georgy, though the cir- 
cumstances of the meeting were scarcely remem- 
bered a week by either, and were entirely forgotten 
in a month. Nor, though neither knew or thought 
of it,can we doubt that the features of each dwelt 
in the memory of the other—-not as persons recol- 
lected, but as dreamy pictures half recognised 
when the originals meet again. Many such old 
acquaintances haunt us all through life ; and this 
will account better than any attempt at physiogno- 
my for our likes and dislikes conceived at what we 
think is first sight without any apparent reason. 

The advantages for obtaining an education, 
which in our country are happily within the reach 
of all, however humble, had been well improved by 
Laura. If she was not what is termed an accom- 
plished girl, she possessed a natural grace and ease 
which no fashionable instruction could have imipart- 
ed, and was free from that affectation which is too 
often a necessary consequence of “accomplish- 
ments.” She had a mind stored with good and 
correct principles by a mother’s careful teaching ; 
and the natural language of her demeanor spoke a 
purity which repelled even the thought of evil 
against her. And the warnings and instruc- 
tions of her mother were the more impressive and 
constantly remembered, because they were no lon- 
ger uttered by a living monitor, but were a part of 
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her daily memory of the loved and lost. Laura 
was now an orphan. . 

Nor was the care of herself her only responsi- 
bility. She had a grand parent to provide for, aged 
and peevish. But this infirmity of her grand- 
mother’s temper was the least of her annoyances, 
as we can easily endure the infirmities of those we 
love. Laura had the whims and unreasonable 
requirements of a host of “ patrons” to satisfy. If 
nature had given an ungainly form to a young lady, 
and art had exaggerated natural defects, poor Laura 
had to be answerable if the habit did not become 
the ill-formed as well asthe graceful figure. Her 
rest, her comfort, her happiness were all counted 
as nothing against the caprices of those who fan- 
cied they purchased her—soul and body—tor the 
scanty wages of a needle-woman. ' 

All employers however are not Tartars any more 
than all employers are angels. There were many 
exceptions to the general unreasonableness of Lau- 
ra’s customers ; and one, the happiest, was an ac- 
centric old widow lady, childless, rich and of most 
unquestionable ton. She wasin a position to lead, 
instead of following. If all did not or could not 
imitate her, none dared pronounce what she did, out 
of time, out of place, or out of fashion. If her coun- 
tenance was not absolutely necessary to a young 
person upon entrance into society, thé withholding 
of it was an obstacle which could not be conquered. 
People wondered at nothing which she chose to do, 
though all wondered what, at her death, would 
become of her money. It would undoubtedly be 
cut up into legacies, they said. Some fancied that 
her will was made and still kept open by monthly 
codicils. None knew, but it will be readily imag- 
ined that, many hoped to find themselves included 
in this monthly appendix, and in some share, more 
or less, likely to diminish the chances of the resid- 
uary legatee. 

Mrs. Melville was a friend indeed to Laura. 
She assisted her without the ostentation of charity, 
always insisting upon paying her for her work 
double the usual rates. She said it was her cus- 
tom to pay. what people earned, and protested that 
she was not going to break in upon her own rules 
in deference to any modern innovation. Nor did 
she fail to press upon Laura many well-timed and 
appropriate presents, given in such a way that to 
accept them appeared really to be conferring instead 
of receiving a favor. Had Laura met more per- 
sons like Mrs. Melville among her fashionable cus- 
tomers she might have envied the rich. 





CHAPTER III. 


MEETING THE SECOND. 


What a world is Broadway by gas-light—or we 
might say what a series of worlds succeed one 
another from tke setting of one sun to the rising 
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of the next. First come the plodding cit, mer- 
chant and artisan, hurrying home from the day’s 
occupation, on every countenance the feeling of 
relief that another day’s struggle with the world 
has ceased, and that another season of repose has 
arrived from the earnest wrestling with want and 
necessity. This throng of humanlife soon disap- 
pears to reappear under another aspect. The 
same faces are soon abroad again in pleasure seek- 
ing excursions, the serious duty—for such it seems 
to be regarded—of tea and dry toast having been 
successfully accomplished. 

For another hour, perhaps, the great thorough- 
fare wears an orderly and citizen-like appearance. 
Now commences another change. Apprentices 
are abroad with washed faces, and gaudy vests and 
neck-ties, full of noisy life and the exuberance of 
spirits which must break out after a day’s confine- 
ment. Clerks have purged the ink stains from 
their fingers, and promenade with as lordly an air 
as if they were the merchant princes for whom 
‘change hours wait. Young students seek relief 
from thought and study in an evening stroll, and 
the street is vocal with the many noises which arise 
from a population, every member of which seems 
either free from thought or striving to stave off care 
by assumed hilarity. The various places of amuse- 
ment or of temptation receive their thousands ; 
and the evidences of these stops at the way-side 
grow more frequent as the night grows older. And 
amid the throng we must not forget the thousands 
of strangers, visitors to the city, sage, grave men at 
home, who betray their rustic origin by the noisy 
efforts which they are continually making to seem 
“tothe manor born.” ‘The daughters of vice and 
misery, who flit along the streets in tawdry finery, 
know such men at once. Pick-pockets and ring- 
droppers single them out,and the mock-auctioneer 
feels their atmosphere in an instant as they enter 
his den, and labors assiduously to put himself in 
communication with their pockets. 

Later hours bring still more changes, and none 
for the better. Save the few whom business en- 
gagements or protracted but respectable amuse- 
ments have kept abroad to a late hour, the streets 
are now abandoned to the dissolute and vicious of 
both sexes. Now the wanton assails the passen- 
ger with more confidence, and the thief or “ row- 
dy” looks upon all he meets with a feeling of 
confident equality. It seems a fact, by common 
consent established, that all the honest have retired 
and left the world to the rogue and the watchman. 
To such an hour as this had Laura been detained 
by one of her exacting patrons, ere her day's work 
was admitted to be “done.” Alone and unpro- 
tected she started forth, but the circumstance was 
no new one toa woman in her situation: The 
poor who would earn their bread must sacrifice 
their timidity to their necessities. 

Vor. V.—No. 4. 
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Pretty to a marvel, she seemed like a vision of 
purity gliding along amid the crowd which had 
not yet deserted the street—or which coming out 
from holes and dens had taken the place of the 
daylight passengers. Through all—reckless mirth, 
thoughtless pleasure-seeking, and undisguised lib- 
ertinism—she walked secure. Her quick ear 
might catch a passing and not very refined excla- 
mation of coarse flattery, but the irrepressible blush, 
which she could not control, was her only answer. 
Nor did she encounter farther molestations than 
such as these. Her conscious innocence gave a 
dignity to her carriage before which libertinism 
shrank abashed, and she passed rapidly along unsus- 
pecting and unsuspected. 

She was on the pavement before a well known 
temple of chance—one of those aristocratic haunts 
of vice whose quiet and order and well guarded 
entrances defend them from visits of the police. 
Thousands upon thousands are lost and won in 
such places, in a noiseless and gentlemanly way, 
undisturbed by any official intrusion, while the no 
more mischievous but more noisy haunts of vice, 
in which the stakes are shillings and sixpences, 
furnish nightly fields for the prowess of the con- 
stables; and the papers are eloquent in praises 
of the magistrates who bag prisoners by dozens 
under the comprehensive name of vagrants. Lau- 
ra could not help a curious sideway glance at the 
building as she passed, and by this inattention to 
her steps, she ran full against a young man who 
was entering. 

The stranger started baek—and so did Laura. 
For an instant as they gazed, the confusion was 
mutual. Laura blushed deeply in her embarrass- 
ment—the man lost every other emotion in delight- 
ed surprise, as he stared with unfeigned and undis- 
guised admiration into the artless and beautiful 
eountenance before him. The rich glow of her 
cheeks, 

“Into a deep carnation sudden dyed ''— 

the mild beauty of her soft blue eyes, and the trans- 
parent clearness of her complexion; her light 
hair disordered into graceful negligence by the 
encounter, as her bonnet was pushed back partially 
revealing the upper part of a head of most grace- 
ful outline ; her lips parted in her breathless hesi- 
tation—altogether, these features presented a vis- 
ion of loveliness which no art could imitate. Seen, 
as the picture was, but for an instant and that in 
the strong but dreamy light of the street, the stran- 
ger was entranced. Nor could Laura, filled as her 
mind had been with the terrible character of the 
den before which she stood, forbear an exclama- 
tion of warning, as she looked timidly at the frank 
and open countenance before her. “ Think better 
of it,” she hurriedly said,“ and do not enter this 
place to night—or ever!” 

She had disappeared. The young man looked 
ll 
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a moment after her, and muttering to himself 
“ pretty, and artfully done ”—waited as if expect- 
ing a signal. He waited in vain, “That was 
overdone, Miss,” he said; and entering the house 
soon forgot the beautiful vision in the excitement 
of the gambling table. 

How full is this world of uncharitable thoughts ! 
This encounter took place upon the very spot 
where Laura, the child, met little “Georgy” ten 
years before. In both instances her motives were 
misunderstood and misrepresented ; in the first by 
the parents of the child—in the second by the child 
himself, now grown to man’s estate and man’s 
uncharitableness. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE CHANGES OF MONTHS. 





It is common to talk of extreme age as of se- 
cond childhood. And so it is, but with more of the 
charms and endearing ties of infancy, than the 
mere theorist or talker of pompously foolish abstrac- 
tions is capable of perceiving, or if he perceive, of 
understanding. If the old become as children, 
simple, helpless, and querulous, as children are 
they dear from their very helplessness. And as 
the little child is the heart and centre of the home 
circle, its bond and the life of its union, so are 
the helpless aged, who seem to the world without 
but causes of trouble and care, the props and stays 
of family union ; the points where the affections 
of many meet in one; the egis which shelters 
and protects the household virtues and sympathies 
from destruction by the heartless blows of covet- 
ousness, selfishness and cold ambition. Show us 
a family where God has spared an aged and help- 
less parent and, no matter how various and diverg- 
ing may be the interests and paths of its mem. 
bers, we will show you a band of brothers and sis. 
ters who are still united in one common object of 
love and veneration, and who cannot fail in this 
community in one sentiment to preserve their love 
for each other. 

Nor are the aged less a blessing when, as in the 
case of Laura, there remains but one representa- 
tive of the younger generations. To quote a trite 
and common though eloquent and beautiful figure, 
{ the old, however imbecile are—as the dry and leaf- 
; Jess oak supports the ivy—the stay and comfort of 
the young. All Laura’s thoughts of home were 
) associated with her aged and helpless grand-pa- 
) rent. For her she lived and toiled not only un- 
complainingly but cheerfully. The thought of 
making her happy at the close of the day, cheered 
and lightened the long and tedious hours to the 
sewing-girl. She thought of no other duty and 
dreamed of no other happiness. 

The grandmother died. Desolate now indeed 
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was Laura’s hearth. But it was not fitting that 
her young life should be longer occupied in pro- 
tracting the existence of one whose days having 
far passed three score and ten were now only labor 
and sorrow. Providence had more active and 
useful duties in reserve forher. Yearsafter, when, 
surrounded by her happy children, she reviewed 
her life, she could perceive how comparatively 
profitless that life would*have been, had it been 
limited, as once in the bitterness of her grief she 
desired, to the day when she closed the eyes of the 
last dear friend of her infancy. 

Laura could endure to look at none of the fami- 
liar objects in herlittle tenement, for each but sug- 
gested the memory of the departed. The strong 
motive which had existed for courage and exertion 
was gone, and the poor girl was fast sinking intoa 
hopeless and aimless state of despondence which 
boded ill for her own health. She ceased to draw 
lessons of content from the circumstances of oth- 
ers, for her own grief and loneliness now naturally 
seemed to her more grievous afflictions than any 
one else was called upon to suffer. She moved 
mechanically about her accustomed pursuits, and 
was no longer the cheerful and contented lassie in 
her poverty whom many a person in wealth might 
have envied. 

But a brighter day was to dawn upon her. Her 
kind friend, Mrs. Melville, no sooner heard of her 
situation than she discovered that she absolutely 
needed Laura’s assistance for a month at least ; 
although the fashions for the season were made up, 
and all the rest of the world were congratulating 
themselves that, for a while, they were rid of the 
plague of miiliners and such people. In two or 
three days Mrs. Melville made another discovery— 
that there was no shadow of use in Laura’s going 
home every night to her deserted quarters while 
some dozen apartments in her ample mansion were 
unoccupied. 

So passed the month. Mrs. Melville had no 
intention that with that month Laura’s residence 
under her roof should close, but while the gener- 
ous woman was debating with herself how she 
could best and most delicately and unobtrusively 
make the month’s visit glide into a perpetual resi- 
dence, the grateful, but sensitive and high-spirited 
orphan had determined upon her own course. She 
was morbidly—and, we must add, foolishly, as every 
exaggerated sentiment is foolish—afraid of appear- 
ing like an intruder and resolved upon the day 
when her nominal term closed to steal away with- 
out taking leave of her benefactress. She felt that 
her departure would be opposed—that a leave- 
taking would be painful. She had already observed 
that the pretext of employment no longer existed, 
for, during a greater portion of the time she had 
been employed only in reading to Mrs. Melville, 
and her quick perceptions detected the jealousy 
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with which cousins and expectants watched her 
presence, as they redoubled their attentive calls 
just at this particular period. She noticed how 
careful all were to bring something with them which 
should interest the wealthy aunt, and with what 
labored and particularly obliging elocution they 
insisted upon reading to the old lady, when under 
other circumstances they would have avoided such 
a task asa most terrible infliction. Her gentle 
spirit shrank from a contest in which her share 
existed only in the fancy of her jealous rivals, and 
although she thought she saw the least shade of 
malicious humor in Mrs. Melville, in playing her 
off as a mark of emulation to her covetous cousins, 
Laura was too much a true lady to indure a posi- 
tion so equivocal. So upon the last day of her 
engagement she quietly prepared her little ward- 
robe. At evening when she bade her friend good 
night, she slipped out of the house, and while Mrs. 
Melville thought she was reposing upon her pillow, 
she was hastily gliding along the streets, seeking 
again the quiet of that humble home, where, though 
poverty was a constant inmate, envy and its dis- 
quiet never entered. Her month’s absence, not- 
withstanding the kindness of Mrs. Melville, had 
disposed her to return again contented with her 
humble lot. 


CHAPTER V. 


MEETING THE THIRD. 


The night was bitter cold. Mrs. Melville, after 
her young friend bade her good night, sat by a com- 
fortable fire, considering in what mode and by 
what means she should persuade upon Laura the 
acceptance of a comfortable cloak and hat, arti- 
cles which she was very well aware the orphan 
did not possess. She contrived an ingenious arti- 
fice, the contemplation of which warmed her more 
than all the luxurious appliances of which her 
wealth made her the possessor. She determined 
that on the next day she would go out and pur- 
chase materials feigning that they were for herself ; 
and that then she would pretend to be dissatisfied 
with her bargain—or that she really did not need 
it—that she was ashamed to return the articles or 
to exchange them—and that, finally, she would beg 
Laura to take them off her hands. While Mrs. 
Melville was delighting herself with this pleasant 
mental comedy, little did she fancy that she for 
whose benefit it was all devised had flown. 

Laura hugged her shawl about her to keep out 
the keen air as she walked. Occasionally she 
felt a half twinge of reproach for the manner in 
which she had deceived her kind patron ; but as 
her mind took in all the circumstances of the case, 
she could not perceive that any other line of con- 
duct would have made her less uneasy. But the 
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current of her thoughts was suddenly and in a 
most startling manner interrupted. 

A figure emerged from the stately door-way of 
the gaming house. He hastily descended the steps. 
She paused almost unconsciously as he approached, 
and slipped into the shadow to permit him to pass 
without perceiving her. It was not necessary. So 
wrapped was he in his own agony, that he would 
not have observed her had it been bright sunlight. 
She shuddered as she caught the demoniac expres- 
sion of despair and torture upon his face as he hur- 
ried by the lamp. He wore no hat—one hand 
was tangled in his hair, and with the other he has- 
tily drew something from a side pocket. He turned 
a corner into a by-street, and Laura, without a 
thought or breath of hesitation, was at his side in 
an instant. She dashed down his arm, and the 
report of a pocket pistol, as it was discharged upon 
the pavement brought, in another moment, several 
of the night police to the spot. 

They found Laura upon the ground insensible. 
The foiled self-murderer was gazing vacantly about 
him, unaware as yet by what accident or inter- 
vention his purpose had been prevented. “ Another 
woman murderer, almost,” said one of the 
watchmen, as he raised the girl from the ground. 
“ This sort of thing is getting to be uncommon 
frequent.” 

“ Where is your hat?” asked another, who had 
taken the man into custody. “ What! you can’t 
spéak, eh?” 

The unhappy man answered not a word. He 
knew that whatever he might say here could do 
him no good, and might embarrass him afterward. 
The shock recalled him to his senses, and he puz- 
zled himself in vain to account for the sudden ap- 
parition of the woman who had, it seemed to him, 
miraculously interposed between himself and des- 
truction. Scarce less faint than Laura, and sick 
at heart, he was glad to be led away from among 
the crowd, which, by the rumors of the affair, va- 
rious and exaggerated, was fast collecting. A stone 
or two was thrown in at the windows of the house, 
by some of the more virtuously outrageous in the 
mob, but the lights were instantly extinguished, and 
the police soon cleared the streets. Lauraand the 
man she had saved were carried to the station 
house and all was quiet again. The stars looked 
down in theirclear cold brilliance. Shivering pov- 
erty, cheated for a moment from the contemplation 
of its woes, resumed itsselfish complainings Busy 
vice, diverted for an instant from its occupation, 
dismissed the little disturbance from its thoughts 
and resumed its saturnalia. Calm innocence, 
which had slept through the whole, slept on—to 
wonder, when the matter should come before it, 
with all the stereotype newspaper embellishments, 
how it is that any can prefer wassail, and riot and 
midnight murder, to safe and happy sleep. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE UNSEEN THREAD REVEALED. 


Woman accused, unless she bear repulsive evi- 
dences of crime and vice, is already half-acquitted. 
Laura’s ingenuous countenance, natural and unaf- 
fected modesty, and touching beauty in her distress, 
caused the officials of the police to make such ar- 
rangements as the place afforded to render her 
necessary detention until morning as little disa- 
greeable as possible. Under any circumstances 
it would have been embarrassing and painful. As 
the case was no ordinary one, and had much appear- 
ance of interesting mystery, it was reserved for the 
magistrate’s private examination. 

f When the two prisoners were confronted, there 
was a mutual start of surprise and half-recogni- 
tion which did not escape the keen observation of 
the magistrate. He heard the story of the watch- 
men which, as the reader is aware, could throw no 
light upon the relative position of the parties to 
each other. He had witnessed too many apparent 
impossibilities in his time to dispute positively the 
uncharitable inference that Laura had made an 
unsuccessful attempt upon the life of the young 
man who sat in the office, the picture of perplexity 
| and despair. He seemed nerving himself for an 











effort to speak—but the justice dismissed the atten- 
dants and kindly suggested to the young woman 
that her most proper course was to send and 
obtain the assistance and counsel of her friends. 
He told her that whatever might be the result, con- 
cealment from them was impossible; and that 


it were better at once to appeal to those who knew 
and loved her, than to trust to strangers for charity 
which might only embarrass and involve her. 

The young man essayed to speak, protesting 
that if his testimony could be received he would 
entirely exonerate Laura from every charge except 
that of having saved a life which would have been 
better lost. The magistrate with an incredulous 
smile shook his head, and recommended silence to 
him as well as to her. He suspected naturally 
enough that the couple stood in some strange rela- 
tion, which their mutual friends could better man- 
age than the municipal authorities, and although 
the appearance of the young man prepossessed 
him little in his favor, the humanity of the man 
had overmastered the magistrate so far as Laura 
was concerned ; and he found no difficulty in per- 
suading himself that, as no complaint had been 
entered, there was no absolute necessity yet for his 
interference as an administrator of the law. 

Laura hesitated. She saw the painful and sus- 
picious features of her position, and knew that it 
was in the power of the young man by the gener- 
ous act of self-sacrifice which he had offered, to 
exculpate her ; but she saw, moreover, the impro- 
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bability which would accompany his true statement, 
and the difficulty which would still remain of 
accounting for her presence at the precise juncture 
to save his life. That truth is stranger than fic- 
tion is every day quoted as a proverb, but men con- 
tinue nevertheless to consider strangeness presumpt- 
ive evidence of falsehood. Her unsupported word 
might not be believed, but if Mrs. Melville—and 
here she hesitated again. Could she dare to call 
upon her in such a humiliating difficulty, after her 
abrupt desertion of her roof? 

“Surely,” said the young man rising, “ one so 
beautiful as you are, and so pure as you must 
be, cannot be without friends! Send for them, 
that under the embarrassing but impressive 
circumstances in which we stand, they may hear 
from me an explanation which will not only relieve 
you from suspicion, but redound to your praise.” 

And as he spoke, Laura gazed artlessly at the 
countenance which now wore some of the expres- 
sion which had entranced her when she warned 
him, ineflectively, from the gaming table months 
before. 

“ Do you really mean to say,” asked the puzzled 
justice, “ That you are not old acquaintances ?” 

“Upon my honor, I do,” he answered. “ We 
have met once before, it is trae—but it was by ac- 
cident, and only for an instant.” 

Laura asseuted to the necessity, and a messenger 
was despatched for her benefactress. As the good 
lady entered the apartment, the first person whom 
her eyes encountered was the young man, and, 
lifting up her hands in astonishment, she ex- 
claimed :— 

“ George Melville!” 

The young man’s confusion was too great to 
permit him to reply. Mrs. Melville then seated 
herself by Laura, and kindly taking her hand, 
delighted the kind magistrate beyond measure, by 
the full guarantee which this afforded of Laura’s 
character. Were it proper, we would record the 
name of our officer, who is at once honored for 
his humanity, admired for his energy and respect- 
ed for his integrity, and whose urbanity and good- 
ness of heart, makes his offic® as much one of 
benevolence, as of public justice—and that, too, 
without injury. to the efficiency or impediment to 
the administration of the laws he is sworn to ad- 
minister. 

The presence of Mrs. Melville unraveled all 
the mystery, and though the police reporters, who 
had promised their readers “ startling revelations,” 
were compelled to give instead a series of indig- 
nation articles upon “star chamber” and “ secret 
proceedings,” the justice smiled at their wrath in 
conscious rectitude; and the parties and their 
friends rejoiced that their private peace had not 
been sacrificed to the appetite of the generous pub- 
lic for interesting police matter. 
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Reader! Beware that you look not upon any 
human being, as a person to you indifferent and 
possessing no share in your sympathies, and no 
right to your charities. Heaven only knows by 
what Unseen Tureap your destiny may be united 
to that member of the great family who may seem 
least likely ever to cross your path again. The 
little child who pitied “Georgy” in his infantile 
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quandary—the young woman who crossed his way 
unheeded, as good angels often are, while he was 
in the noisy path of lavish dissipation—and the 
deliverer, who came in to arrest his murderous 
and impious attempt upon his own life, guards yet 
in her heart the man of whose preservation and 
restoration to virtue and usefulness she was, under 
Providence, the instrument. 





THE SEASONS. 


A VISION. 


BY 


Tux shepherd's pipe salutes the blushing day, 
Her radiant brow impearled with many a gem, 
She flings with joy her wintry veil away, 
And gladly dons her flowery diadem ! 
All nature blooms again! The gushing rills, 
And warbling birds awake the peerless earth. 
Lo! the bright spirit of the perfumed hills, 
Comes robed in beauty—redolent with mirth. 
Child of the Spring! etherial being, hail! 
Thy sunbright smile illumes the frozen glade, 
The first pale snow-drops tremble in the gale, 
Earth's fragrant pearls, in loveliness arrayed ! 
Thy balmy breath, sighs o’er the dew-crowned plain 
Like the soft breeze that floats from Araby ! 
Nature's wolian strings are touched again, 
Creation’s lyre awakes to harmony ! 


The scene is changed! the Spring hath passed away ; 

The shepherd turns to seek some genia! shade, 
Where the proud oak conceals the fever'd ray, 

His flocks are slumb’ring in the sheltered glade. 
Genius of Summer! dazzling spirit, hail! 

See with what joyous smiles she walks the plain, 
Where’er she treads fair flowrets throng the vale, 

And welcome her their sovereign once again ! 
Her brow is wreathed with many a clustering rose, 

Enchanting lustre beaming from her eye, 
While in her lap the blushing fruits disclose 

Their tempting beauty to the wond’ring eye! 
Scattering her rosy gifts o’er all the land, 

She waves her perfumed ringlets far behind— 
Flings the last ftower from her generous hand, 

And smiling, fades upon the fragrant wind. 
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What splendor gilds the Western sky—behold ! 
The gorgeous day king stoops to kiss the sea' 
He sinks majestical, *mid floods of gold ! 
Pouring resplendent light o’er lake and lea ! 
Earth is adorned in sunlight’s mellow ray— 
The waving corn uprears its golden crown, 
The joyous gleaners hail departing day 
With song and dance—their hour of toil hath flown. 
Hail! to thee Autumn, fair, voluptuous dame! 
The corn flowers cluster in her raven hair. 
Arrayed in purple robes, her welcome name 
Makes beauteous nature more divinely fair. 
She holds a goblet filled with sparkling wine, 
On high she bears the sweet, inspiring draught, 
The blooming produce of the clustering vine, 
As bright as ever gods or mortals quaffed. 


But hold! What stern enchantment chills the scene ? 
The earth assumes her thraldom as before, 
The piercing air hath nipped the verdant green, 
And Autumn’s lingering charms are seen no more. 
See where the snow-queen waves her shadowy wand, 
Her form in spectral majesty appears, 
Breathing mysterious influence o’er the land, 
Nature’s bright cheek is hung with pearly tears ; 
The snow wreath hangs upon the mountain side, 
Ice drops are glisteniug on the forest bough, 
Earth's robed in frozen splendor, like a bride, 
Who coldly plights the stern, unwilling vow. 
All, all, is changed——my fairy dream hath past, 
And thus through life our fate must ever be, 
Amidst the brightest hopes to wake at last, 
And meet the form of cold reality! 
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TO AN INFANT IN HEAVEN. 


Sweet child of my sister! dear infant in Heaven— 


To gladden our hearts, lo! another is given! 

I never have seen her—they say she is fair, 

And radiant as thine the rich curls of her hair! 
Her cheek is as rounded—her blue eyes of light, 
As large and as gentle, as dove-like and bright ; 
Her ways are as winning, her voice is as clear, 
When gently it comes to her young mother’s ear. 
T never have seen her! God grant she may be, 
As much of an angel as thou wert to me! 


Her cherub-like beauty, Oh! infant divine, 

They say is as airy and holy as thine. 

They think her too mist-like, too fading and frail, 
Her fairy-like bark o’ez life’s ocean to sail: 

They fear it will fail with the first ebbing wave, 
And find, in the breast of the billows, a grave. 
So gently they watch her, with sorrow the while, 
And hail, with devotion, her seraph-sweet smile, 
Still fearing, and knowing, in sadness and glee, 
*Tis the smile, that in dying, was given by thee ! 


Oh, infant cherubic ! look down from the skies, 
And smile on thy sister with love-lighted eyes ; 


Her baby-bright slumbers with happy dreams bless— 


Then waken her softly with thine angel caress. 
Oh, infant seraphic! We hear thy low lyre 
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In the hushed hour of twilight breathe out its desire, 
That with thee, thy dear sister—this child of our love,} 


May wing her bright passage to gardens above. 
Oh, lost! and yet with us! It cannot be thus! 
Thou bast taken her brother! Oh, leave her to us. 


In the dark hour of midnight his blue eyes were closed, 


And still on the pillow his soft cheek reposed— 
But the hue of the marble was over it spread, 

And we knew that the lovely—our idol, was dead ! 
He answered thy calling, young angel of light, 


And followed thy steps through the shadows of night. 


Then ask not another ! Oh, take not away 


This light of our dwelling—this comfort and stay ! 


Ob! bless her divinely, but leave her awhile— 


We have need of her presence, and need of her smile. 


Sweet child of my sister! My spirit is prone 

To be sad with the thought that is over it thrown ! 
But I lift my full heart to our Father and God : 

He can temper the sorrow and lighten the load. 


Oh! would that with thee we could utter our love, 


And sweep our bright harps in the gardens above— 
Cast down our gold crowns at the Saviour’s dear feet, 


And bow our veiled faces in sacredness meet ! 


Yet, we wait the good time that the Lord hath in view, 


And bend to his mandates,so mighty and true? 





THE BIRTH-DAY TRIBUTE. 


BY HENRY MORFORD. 


No crown of gaudy gems and gold 
Upon thy brows thou wearest, 

But hearts whose tribute ne’er grows old 
Shall crown thy birth-day, dearest ! 

Thou shalt be queen of our desires, 
And love shall be thy sceptre, 

And sweeter song than this inspires 

For England’s queen, o’er golden wires 
No gray old bard bath swept her. 


How would we joy to deck that brow 
With gems of. regal splendor, 

If thou wert not the dearer now 
Enthroned in hearts so tender ; 

Still be thou proue in woman’s pride 
Of youth and hope and beauty, 

And we will ask no claim beside 

To bid our best affections glide 


In fond and holy duty, 
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To thee, our bright one—thou hast seemed 


Some spirit throned above us, 
That still looked downward as it beamed 
And tumed its lips to love us, 
And if we dared to love again 
It was with gentle pleading, 
That, binding us in one bright chain, 
The angel form might still remain 
Love’s silent footsteps leading. 


To thee, our bright one—on this day, 
When first the spirits gave thee, 
And paused upon their upward way 
A sweet farewell to wave thee— 

We fill the goblet of the heart, 
And pray the year’s returning 
To leave thee worthy as thou art 
Of love that forms life’s dearer part, 
And ceases with its burning. 








—— 
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LORENZO DE MEDICI. 


BY MRS. M. &G. 


Picrures—dear, cherished pictures—which delight 
us in infancy and give a heart-felt though quiet 
pleasure even in old age—a joy and a solace are they 
through a whole life, teeming with the associations 
which the glitter of the festival, the silence of soli- 
tude, the gladness of happy meetings have clus- 
tered around them. ‘They win us from the dark 
forebodings and the settled sorrow which repel 
even the words of sympathy and the acts of kind- 
ness. Memory has no cell which they cannot 
open, and often from her depths do they bring forth 
treasures which we believed lost forever. Faith- 
ful chroniclers are they of the wonderful and mys- 
terious history of our unfolding and failing powers ; 
faithfully do they present to us the childhood and 
the manhood which have gone like a passing dream. 
Dear, cherished pictures! Silently they touch my 
spirit’s chords and the response is music. If my 
flowers rival them in Sunmer, if the song of my 
birds is sweet to my ear when the broad snow- 
flakes come softly and stilly down, or when the 
wind is up in its might and the spirit of the storm 
shakes its wing over our valley, they reign alone. 
In the hush of evening, when the moon pours its 
splendor over the bridal robe of earth, I draw aside 
the curtain and let the rays mingle with the fire- 
light. Familiar faces look kindly on me for a 
moment and then grow dim, while every change 
suggests crowds of thoughts, which glide on 
smoothly and gently like the wavelets of some deep 
stream. 

It was in such a mood that I sat an hour since 
gazing on the portrait of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
I thought of Florence, free, restless and rich, with 
her crowded quays and princely merchants, with 
her learned men and glorious artists—Florence the 
renowned, the beautiful, the happy—the Florence 
that was. I pictured Giovanni Medici, politic, 
munificent and affable, multiplying his ships and 
extending his commercial relations. Cosmo fol- 
lowed, more fortunate and more learned, eagerly 
bending over a manuscript just drawn from the 
rubbish of centuries, welcoming to his fortune and 
his heart some flying scholar haunted with visions 
of Turkish scimitars, or reading with Ficino the 
De Summo Bono amidst the groves of Careggi. 
Again the scene changed, and in a chamber rich 
with ancient sculpture and rare books, the brilliant 
Alberti, the accomplished Laudino, and Brunel- 
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leschi, father of modern architecture, listened to the 
suffering Piero while he proposed a poetic contest 
and offered to the victor a silver coronet. 

Piero died, worn with illness and wearied by 
the factious turbulence which the languor of disease 
unfitted him to quell. Not two days had passed 
when a procession of the powerful by birth, by 
talent and by wealth, wound through the stately 
entrance and filled the reception-rooms of the 
palace. They came, not with priest and crucifix, 
to yield the last honors to the illustrious dead, not 
to offer the insignia of office to some gray-haired 
man, but to request a youth, of twenty-one years, 
to exercise the authority of chief magistrate of the 
republic, without a parliament or house of peers, 
with no badge of honor, with no power and no re- 
sources save those derived from the love and grati- 
tude of the Tuscan people. 

There was no triumph in the eye of the young 
man. He remembered the tumultuous activity of 
the populace, the tameless ambition of the nobles, 
which had made his city for many years a scene of 
bloodshed and crime. In fancy armed men beset 
his path as they had done that of his father, angry 
countenances distorted with envy and jealousy 
flushed or grew pale, and the stealthy step of the 
assassin fell beside his door. Before him arose 
deep woods and mossy banks, Careggi, “lovely as 
a poet’s dream,” echoing to friendly voices, and, 
in painful contrast, the perpetual bustle, the vexa- 
tious interferences, the unreasonable demands, the 
unceasing press and hurry of public life. To de- 
cline was perhaps impossible and he accepted 
not without regret. 

The country over whose affairs he was thus 
called to preside was small in extent but populous 
and wealthy. Ferdinand of Arragon, firm and 
sagacious but treacherous and cruel, swayed the 
sceptre of Naples. Galeazzo Maria, odious for al- 
most every vice, governed Milan. Paul II, vain, 
ignorant and profligate, wore the tiara and sought, 
both by violence and fraud, the aggrandizement of 
his family, while Venice, owning no relations but 
those of tyrant and slave, watched eagerly the 
symptoms of popular commotion among her neigh- 
bors to profit by the flame. The policy of the 
Italian potentates, worthy the darkest days of the 
dark ages, was so destitute of every true principle, 
so repelling in every feature that, even upon its 
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historian, has been heaped the anathemas of suc- 
ceeding ages. 

But genius and education supplied to Lorenzo 
the want of experience. Manly sports and eques- 
trian exercises had alternated with profound study 
and those elegant pursuits which perfect the taste. 
The celebrated Argyropylus had instructed him in 
Greek—the Aristotelian philosophy and in ethics, 
Landino had first imparted and then received aid 
in poetry and rhetoric—and the Platonist Ficino 
had taught him the lofty but impracticable princi- 
ples of his sect. He had taken a conspicuous part 
in public affairs and had, even then, given promise 
of the greatness which he afterward acquired. His 
promptness and presence of mind had saved his 
father from a conspiracy which his magnanimity 
had afterward crushed. During his visits at the 
Italian courts he had obtained universal favor by 
his accomplishments, generosity and courtesy, 
while the intimate acquaintance he had formed 
with the circumstances and dispositions of the in- 
fluential men was of no slight importance in future 
life. 

Lorenzo did not betray the confidence reposed 
in him. In entering upon his duties he devoted 
himself to the interests of his country. Justly con- 
sidering that a state is truly illustrious, not by ex- 
tent of territory, but by the industry, education and 
virtue of its inhabitants, he repressed the grasping 
spirit of the Florentines and pointed their ambi- 
tion toward noble objects. It was not long ere he 
became their idol. Example aided precept. He 
studied, and the whole city became one great 
school—he wrote, and Negri numbers in his cata- 
logue two thousand authors—he collected manu- 
scripts, and over the wide East were scattered 
agents for their purchase—he adorned his palaces 
with painting and statuary, and upon the walls 
and in the chambers of the wealthy glowed the 
creations of genius. Far and wide the star of 
hope, his name was coupled with many an honor- 
able and affectionate epithet, from the Bay of 
Naples to the Gulf of Venice, and from the 
Sicilian gardens to the mountains of Hungary. 
He collected all entitled to distinction throughout 
the whole land, not only by a generosity which 
only princely resources could support, but still 
more by the cordiality which made them equals, 
and a discrimination which made each sure of the 
appreciation grateful to the scholar and the artist. 
To him came the learned persecuted by the des- 
picable Paul, those of Venice crushed by a nar- 
row-minded and jealous aristocracy, those whom 
Naples disregarded, and those disgusted with the 
atrocities of the Duke of Milan. And to him 
came, also, the son of poverty with torn garment 


and tangled hair, the child of toil and sorrow just : 


wakened to higher hopes. The mountain boy in- 
spired by the gloomy grandeur of cliff and cavern, 
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the shepherd youth struck with the lovely forms 
and charming scenery along the gleaming Amo, 
came, not tremblingly, not fearfully, but with the 
certainty of sympathy and aid. 

Yet virtue, genius and success could not secure 
him tranquility. Though an elegant and finished 
scholar he was also a profound statesman. Wield- 
ing the sword as skillfully as the pen he was daz- 
zled by no brilliant promise of aggrandizement. 
The admonitions of history, the dictates of philo- 
sophy, the example and instruction of the great 
Cosmo had influenced his views most happily for 
himself and country. To him first occurred the 
idea of a balance of power now forming the 
foundation of national policy. Cautiously and 
skillfully he pursued his purpose until all Italy con- 
fided in his justice, and while the powerful resort- 
ed to him for advice, the feeble reposed securely 
beneath his protecting care. No enterprize was 
purposed, no expedition planned of which he was 
not cognizant. Sextus IV. had succeeded to the 
pontifical throne. Regardless alike of religion and 
morality, yielding to a rapacity which knew no 
bounds, he perpetually meditated new schemes of 
conquest. But ever before him stood Lorenzo 
thwarting his plans and laying bare his intrigues. 
A new impetus was now given to his rage by a 
league which would compel him to respect the 
rights he had formerly violated. Avarice, hatred, 
revenge prompted him to action. The hand of the 
assassin seemed more certain than the sword of 
the chief. The Pazzi, connected with the intend- 
ed victims by marriage ; the archbishop of Pisa,a 
cardinal, a soldier, a libertine, a scholar, a scribe, 
and a priest were the instruments of his intended 
crime, while two thousand men marched toward 
Florence to aid the conspirators. In the church of 
the Reparata, upon the Sabbath, at the holiest 
moment of the service, Guiliano fell, while Lorenzo 
escaped only by the death of his confidential 
attendant. 

Wildly rose the people. In vain Lorenzo, 
though mourning a brother’s loss, endeavoured to 
calm their fury. The atrocity of the deed, the 
quarter whence it emanated, the rank and con- 
sideration of the actors, swelled the public indigna- 
tion. But he sought out the relatives of the con- 
spirators, provided for ‘heir safety and even received 
a part of them into favor. The Pope was roused 
to phrenzy. He excommunicated Lorenzo, with 
many civil officers and their successors, suspended 
the bishops and clergy from their functions, formed 
an alliance with Ferdinand and prepared for war. 

Lorenzo, not the Florentines, was the object at 
which they aimed and no means were left untried, 
during the indecisive warfare that followed, to per- 
suade them’ to yield him to his foes. They refused 
and nobly did he bear himself. Collecting them 
together, he exhorted them to accept the proposals 
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made them, and offered himself freely to the fury 
of the assailants. But as the voice of one came 
the deep negative of the multitude. Unwilling, 
however, to subject them longer to burdens which 
must soon become intolerable, he privately quitted 
the city and repaired alone to Naples. The ex- 
periment was full of hazard, and that it did not 
produce his ruin must be ascribed to his engaging 
demeanor, his wealth, which diffused happiness 
through the remotest parts of the kingdom, his 
rich and varied talents, and his affability, which 
won for him the first place in the hearts of the 
Neapolitans. The charms of his conversation, 
no less than the strength of his reasoning, detached 
Ferdinand from his ally. The Pope could effect little 
unaided, and all lesser grievances and animosities 
were soon forgotten in repelling an invasion of 
the Turks. 

The honorable and pacific career of Lorenzo 
leaves the historian henceforward little to record. 
The conspiracy of Frescobaldi, the protection ex- 
tended to the Duke of Ferrara against the Vene- 
tians and Pope, a reconciliation effected between 
Innocent VIII. and Ferdinand are among the most 
important events. 

The wealth of his family had been derived from 
commerce, from alum mines, either possessed or 
rented ; from farms at Caffagiolo and elsewhere, 
and from commercial banks in the great cities of 
Europe, to which even sovereigns resorted. Such 
extended transactions were necessarily committed 
to agents placed almost beyond control and super- 
vision, of whom but too many proved negli- 
gent and others faithless to their trust. While 
harassed by the perplexities thus occasioned, the 
stability and certainty of agricultural operations 
seemed doubly desirable, his old love for rural life 
returned, and he resolved to rely in future upon the 
revenue from his wide domains. 

From among these he selected Poggio-Cajano 
for the most lavish expenditure. It was situated 
upon a hill-side at ten miles’ distance from Flor- 

_ence,and connected with it by an admirable road. 
Stores of fish sported in the clear waters of the 
graceful Ombrone which glided past, and the ear 
caught the murmur of streams brought from their 
mountain home in the aqueduct, which mocked in 
its magnificence the defiance of precipice and 
abyss. Mulberry plantations of vast extent; 
orchards and gardens teeming with the trans- 
planted products of distant countries; a dairy 
which supplied Florence and its neighbourhood 
with cheese ; woods abounding in game and en- 
riched with pheasants and peacocks from Sicily, 
and a superb mansion decorated by the hand of 
taste in possession of a regal fortune, are mentioned 
by his contemporaries. But the cares of office 
would not always permit a protracted absence, and, 
next in attractions seems to have stood his villa at 
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Fiesole, which, cool, shaded and quiet, drew ever 
to its bosom Pico and Politiano, and scarcely 
less frequently Ficino, Laudino and Scala. Caf- 
fagiolo embosomed among the Appenines, and 
Careggi with its beautiful buildings and splendid 
gardens also shared his favor, and everywhere he 
turned the rare blossoms of genius expanded like 
the violet and pansy at the breath of Spring. 

The life of Lorenzo was at this time very inter- 
esting. He was admired, trusted and beloved at 
home, his reputation was continually extending 
abroad. We find his patronage sought by the 
Emperor of Germany, himself exchanging cour- 
tesies with John II. of Portugal, corresponding with 
Matteo Corvino of Hungary, and receiving gifts of 
rare animals and valuable commodities from the 
Sultan. A senate of seventy citizens, embodied 
at his own desire, lightened his public duties and 
gave him time for the superintendence of his 
farms and those social pleasures he had hitherto 
enjoyed only at intervals. His eldest son, Piero, 
allied to one of the noblest families of Rome, gave 
promise of distinction which his manhood did not 
realize. Giovanni, laden in infancy with ecclesi- 
astical honors, had received a cardinal’s hat, while 
Maddalena had married a nephew of the Pope. 
But the death of his wife Clarice, and ill health, 
not lessened, we may suppose, by the expedient of 
wearing a heliotrope in contact with the skin, or 
by the strange prescription of powdered gems, 
embittered hours otherwise full of gladness. The 
disease increased, and he died amid the lamenta- 
tions of Europe, having for a monument happiness 
and advancement—for an inscription, a name 
written in golden characters upon human hearts 
and human destinies. 

It is difficult to speak of this extraordinary man 
without seeming to eulogize, since flattery itself 
ean add little to the truth. The period of his ad- 
ministration was the golden age of Florence. 
Private feuds were forgotten, the proscribed gradu- 
ally returned, the treasury was filled, and arts and 
letters received the homage once rendered to arms. 
In him were joined a penetration which nothing 
could elude, a grasp of intellect from which noth- 
ing could escape, firmness of purpose, promptness 
in decision, tact in execution, ready wit and win- 
ning eloquence. Prosperity, which a thousand pre- 
ceding years has not witnessed, testified to the 
value of his services, while the tomes which swelled 
over the place of his sepulture, were not only a 
requiem for him but a dirge for the peace of Italy. 

Yet it is as a restorer of learning and art that 
his memory is most cherished. A whole century 
of darkness followed the brilliant period of Pe- 
trarca, Dante and Boccaccio. The Italian tongue 
seldom used by the learned became utterly debased. 
Across the gloom had darted but one faint and 
wavering ray from the shop of Burchiello, who 
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mingled in singular contrariety the profession of a 
barber with the studies of a musician and poet. 
Nearly simultaneous, as far as we can now judge, 
were the earliest efforts of Lorenzo and the Pulci. 
Priority of date has been assigned to the former of 
these, yet this is of little consequence since upon 
him fell the first true poetic inspiration. His pro- 
ductions were not elaborated with care and toil, 
were neither imitations of earlier poets, nor were 
they borrowed from contemporaries. Everywhere 
are there the marks of genius pouring forth its 
wealth upon all subjects and for all classes, and 
ever seeking new and untrodden paths. Yet, rich 
as it was, it yielded to the guidance of judg- 
ment, and was alike free from extravagance and 
affectation. His sonnets and other lyrics glow 
with splendid imagery, his moral poems are as ad- 
mirable in sentiment. as forcible in diction, his 
hymns breathe the very spirit of vital and ardent 
piety. The scenery which he loved, the diversions 
in which he engaged, the retreats he had adorned, 
his favorite studies, the promptings of his intellect 
and the emotions of his soul furnished themes for 
his muse. An almost microscopic eye for the 
forms and changes of nature, the daily study of the 
choicest specimens of art,a thorough acquaintance 
with Greek and Roman writers, with history and 
philosophy gave such abundance to his resources as 
left him only the care of selection and combination. 
Delighting to witness the happiness of others, in- 
clined to mirth and festivity, he not only enjoyed 
the amusements of the populace, but sought to give 
them a higher character. The dancing girl paused, 
advanced, retreated, grew angry or was pacified to 
his Canzoni a ballo ; the coarse jest and wretched 
madrigals of the cardinal gave place to his Canti 
Carnascialeschi, and to him are we indebted for 
the invention of satiric and rustic poetry, since 
carried to great perfection. Witha few associates 
he gave a dramatic form to those exhibitions which 
had before been simply spectacles, and it is sup- 
posed that his children performed the Rappresen- 
tazione of S. Giovanni e S. Paolo at the marriage 
of Maddalena. Though sometimes carelessly 
written and occasionally marred by rustic expres- 
sions, his poems abound with accurate delineations 
and picturesque descriptions. Sometimes they 
flash with wit, sometimes melt us to tenderness, 
are sometimes richly ornamented and, again, ex- 
quisitely simple. Now the effect is produced by 
minute and reiterated touches, and again by one 
happy stroke. Beneath his hand the abstract be- 
comes radiant in beauty, the inanimate creation 
starts into life. There are splendid portraits, 
sweet cabinet pictures and charming landscapes 
bringing thoughts of sunny slopes and dreamy 
woods. All this he accomplished in the brief in- 
tervals snatched from pressing duties and many 
different pursuits. 
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Yet had he been permitted to perfect his works, 
had quiet and seclusion enabled him to rival, or 
even excel, the great masters who preceded him, 
he would have deserved less of posterity. Rare 
works would have been lost beyond recovery, 
powers, destined to delight the latest ages, have 
passed into oblivion, and many a scholar, afterward 
illustrious. have welcomed death in solitude and 
sorrow. He was quick to perceive, able in develop- 
ing and munificent in rewarding talent. His 
exquisite taste and practical knowledge enabled 
him to be just. He bore with patience the capri- 
ciousness and eccentricities of genius, avoided 
censure, carefully removed all cause of irritation, 
and presented congenial objects or directed to con- 
genial pursuits. In his manners and conversation 
appeared equality, not condescension, and from his 
table all distinction of rank were abolished. He 
assisted in re-establishing the Pisan Academy, con- 
tributed to its funds from his private fortune, him- 
self superintended its affairs, and reconciled the 
differences perpetually arising among its pro- 
fessors. To promote the study of Plato he re- 
newed the ancient feast to his memory, which he 
celebrated with great splendor. The direction of 
the public honors he gave to Bandini, while he 
gathered a few friends at Careggi to discuss the 
works of the philosopher, and to decide disputed 
points. From early youth he had been indefatiga- 
ble in search of the choice remains of antiquity. 
There were not wanting active and willing agents 
and the result was a collection worthy him who 
designed it. But his passionate love of art would 
not permit him to enjoy his treasures alone, when 
the general study of the antique would change the 
style of the period. With a momentary pain he 
appropriated his gardens adjacent to the monastery 
of S. Marco toan academy of the arts,and scatter- 
ed through the buildings and avenues pictures, 
statues, busts, intaglios, gems and medals. Its 
success equaled his most sanguine hopes. The 
stipends offered to the poor and the premiums open 
to the ambition of all, at once stimulated to effort, 
and presented the means of success. The fact 
that all its pupils became distinguished speaks 
volumes for the discrimination and judgment of 
its great founder. Michel Angelo stood first in 
rank, as in the affections of the duke. For four 
years he resided in his palace, submitted to his 
direction and profited by his advice. Nor were 
other departments neglected. Mosaics were 
wrought with taste and skill, and engraved gems, 
which still excite wonder and admiration, preserve 
the memory of Giovanni delfe Corniciole and 
Dominico di Camei. He. not only completed the 
edifices begun by his ancestors, but adorned the 
city with many of great magnificence at his 
own expense. So versed was he in architecture 
that his opinion was solicited by the Italian 
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princes respecting models for intended palaces. 
Yet no one was ever more free from ostentation. 
In his domestic economy, dress and deportment, he 
was but a citizen of the republic. The noble use 
to which he applied his fortune was strikingly 
contrasted with the gorgeous display of royalty, at 
a visit made him by Gabazzo Sforza and his 
dutchess. An ancient chronicler thus enumerates 
their attendants upon a short journey. “One 
hundred men at arms and five hundred infantry as 
a guard, fifty running footmen richly dressed in 
silk and silver, and so many noblemen and cour- 
tiers, that, with their different retinues, they 
amounted to two thousand horsemen. Five hun- 
dred couple of dogs, with an infinite number of 
falcons and hawks completed the pageantry.” 
Perhaps the duke himself blushed for his puerile 
taste when acknowledging to Lorenzo, that before 
what he then saw, gold and silver lost their value. 

Perfection is seldom, perhaps never attained, 
yet history presents the portrait of Lorenzo marred 
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by no blemish. He yielded readily to paternal 
authority and cheerfully relinquished his favorite 
employments to share the labors which illness 
rendered burdensome to his father.- He was 
zealous in cultivating the mind and promoting the 
happiness of his brother—though married in com- 
pliance with the wishes of others rather than his 
own, he soon afterward exibited the ardor and ten- 
derness of a genuine attachment. He was a fond 
father, scrupulously careful in the education of his 
children, and he sedulously imprinted upon their 
youthful minds the lessons taught by a long and 
varied experience. He was devoted and constant 
in friendship, and kindness once mgnifested was 
never withdrawn while the object continued 
worthy. 

No one like him had held sway in Florence, 
beside him stood no rival, none since have em- 
ulated his fame. Over his grave also might have 
been written, “ Alone at my rising, alone at my 
setting, I am also here alone.” 
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FADED FRIENDSHIP. 


BY MRS. M. N. MCDONALD. 


We meet as strangers ; we who met 
So fondly, warmly, years ago, 

With clasping hands and throbbing hearts, 
And gentle voices mingling low. 

Such loving friends as once we were, 
Together half the happy day, 

And now, with cold averted eyes, 
We meet, and glance, and turn away. 


I scarce can deem thou art the same, 
The gay amid young laughing girls, 
Save that upon thy temples float, 
In sunny waves, the same bright curls. 
Thine eye is calmer, colder far, 
Less blue than in thy life’s fresh morn, 
And on thy rosy lip, methinks, 
Something too much is there of scorn. 


Yet thou in fashion’s giddy whirl, 
Hast learned, perchance, to mask thy heart, 
To hide its truth and tenderness, 
And seem less lovely than thou art. 
Nor do 1 marvel thou forget’st, 
The friendship of an earlier day, 
Since we have followed each the path 
That led us on a different way. 


Thine hath been fair, with sunbeams crowned, 
And joy hath winged the smiling hours—- 
Mine, darker, lowlier than thine own, 
And yet not all unmarked by flowers. 
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Thou, flattered, courted and caressed, 
And I unnoticed, unapproved, 

Content to lean on one kind breast, 
And be to one, the most beloved. 


Thou hast been first amid the crowd, 
With mirthful music and the dance, 
While I have watched the fading stars, 
Until they all forsook my glance. 

And yet I would not thou shouldst deem, 
I murmur that it thus should be, 

A reveller J by fancy led, 
Far in the realms of poesy. 


I tread with her a fairy world, 
A world with love and beauty fraught, 
A haunted pathway, ever bright, 
With all the rainbow hues of thought. 
Her minstrel hand will keep in tune, 
My heart’s wild strings whene’er they play, 
And with such blest companionship, 
I better love the shaded way. 


And thus we meet as strangers, we 
Who met so warmly years ago, 
With clasping hands and throbbing hearts, 
And voices mingling sweet and low. 
No word of discord hath there been, 

No angry cloud on heart or brow, 
And yet, pursuing different paths, 

Old friends, we meet as strangers now. 
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THE POET’S PRAYER. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


Farner, Supreme! from thy bright throne above, 
Behold me suppliant knee] before thee here— 

All helpless—all dependant—on thy love. 

Ob fill my heart with penitence sincere ! 

Ere these pale lips can utter my request 

I know that thou canst read my inmost will ; 
Teach me to bow unto thy high behest— 

This wayward soul with hope and mercy fill. 

I know thy wisdom infinite—and I 

Do now commit my spirit to its God, 

With this poor frame that soon shall fade and die, 
Commingling with its elements—the sod ! 

Not overmuch have I adored the world, 

For life has been a thorny path to me; 

Often young hope, has from her throne been hurl’d— 
Often in vain I've sought for sympathy ! 

Evil and few my days on earth have passed 

Not altogether vain/y—as I trust 

The little talent lent I yield at last 

To thee again, Oh giver, only just! 

When chilling doubts assai] my sinking soul, 

Oh breathe into my heart thy trusting peace. 
Should storms of erring darkness round me roll, 
Speak to them, Lord, and bid their discord cease! 


And, for the quenchless fire that burns within 
This sensitive and wayward bosom—Thou 
Did’st give--and wilt resume it, with my breath. 
Father of all! unto thy will I bow! 

I have not wrought all worthless. The earth 
With its allurements makes the spirit dim— 

Yet, thy great power can give it a new birth 
And fit it for the blaze of Seraphim! 

One other prayer, Father, I lisp to thee 

Simple, but how sincere! for one I love. 

Bless her, Oh Father! who is more to me 

Than aught on earth. Grant that we meet above! 
Our love was not the light love of the world, 
Oft shaken by misfortune’s frown or smile. 

The blasts of time on it were vainly hurl’d 

And harmless fell the shafts of cruel guile! 
Father! what offering can I make to thee ? 

I am all feebleness—and thou all power! 
Maker of star-lit worlds! of earth—and sea— 
Receive my spirit at its parting hour. : 
Wash from its vesture, every stain of earth 

In the “ Lamb's” blood, who for our sins was slain! 
Fit it, Oh Father! [for immortal birth, 

And string my harp to praise—in heaven—again ! 





TO DARK-EYED MARY. 


BY HERNY DIFFENDERFFER. 


W3EN stars beam softly in the silent sky, 

And Southern breezes fan the fevered brow; 
When midnight hangs its dusky curtains high, 

And murmurs low from silver brooklets flow ; 
Then in my breast fond thoughts of thee, love, glow, 
With not a touch of pain or throb or wo. 


When Cynthia spreads her mellow light around, 
Above the tree tops of the forest wide ; 
And sportive faries glide in rapture round 
The laughing wavelets of the crystal tide ; 
Then of soft visions fondly do I dream, 
When glance met glance beside the silver stream. 
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When fierce winds roar and thunders peal aloud, 
Above the ocean and its mountain waves, 

And lightnings glare and leap from cloud to cloud, 
And strike with awe the tribes in coral caves ; 

Then most I hear thy gentle accents sound, 

Which round my heart their magic spells have bound. 


In dewy hours, when purple morn is bright, 
When the voluptuous noon in radiance beams— 
In quiet night, with glittering trains of light, 


When life’s best bliss is crowned in jeweled dreams ; 


Then, do my thoughts in contemplation stray, 
And with thee, fair one, willingly they stay. 
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LIFE ON THE BAY SHORE. 


BY ISABRL JOCELYN. 


Tar part of Louisiana, lying on the Gulf, between 
the Mississippi and Calcasieu rivers, consisting 
chiefly of prairie or gently rolling ground, intersect- 
ed with bays, large and small, and traversed by 
many streams, is entitled for its beauty and fertil- 
ity to be called the garden, the Eden garden of 
the South. The tropical sun shines lucently on the 
dark, loamy soil, bringing out a vegetation unsur- 
passed in brilliance or variety, while the breezes 
that sweep over the water winnow the air, and 
spread through it a coolness and humidity most 
delightful and conducive to health. The old 
French and Spanish settlers on the Mississippi 
gave to the banks of that broad flood, for some 
distance inland, the title of the “Coast,” and 
in the same familiar parlance, the lower part of 
these western parishes is spoken of as the “ Bay 
shore.” Through the bay of Barataria, gliding 
now by its sparkling islands, fearless of the terrible 
pirates, over the emerald,waves of the Atchafalaya, 
to where the Calcasieu pours its colored stream 
into the clear waters of its own bay, steer the richly 
freighted steamboats, their gay saloons filled with 
passengers, their decks loaded with high-piled 
cotton bales, with sugar hogsheads and casks of 
sirop, with oranges, sold in the city markets ere 
the leaves clinging to the stem have grown sere, 
with all the different produce of this favored land. 
In the day time they go puffing along the shore, 
and at night farther receding they seek a broader 
channel, and plough up a phosphorescent line and 
scatter a shower of sparks on the breast of the 
open sea. 

The sandy beach is white and hard, and glim- 
mers in the shining air, but here the ancient 
forests encroach upon the flood marks, and hang 
their pensile boughs over, even in the dashing spray, 
and there the mimosa trails along, dotting the 
waste with scarlet flowers, and over a wide area 
the palmetto unfurls its fans, and the rich buds of 
the grotesque cactus creep from their juicy leaves 
to brighten the desert spot. Often on some green 
cape appears the noble wall of some fine mansion, 
shaded by orange groves, with fields of the sugar 
cane waving their light streamers in the ever-stir- 
ring air; stretching back into the distance ; and 
then suddenly rises up some thriving village, whose 
iow houses are half-buried among fig and mulberry 
trees, and whose wharf is crowded with more 
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material for city consumption and candidates for 
state-room honors. 

The salubrity and peculiar refreshingness of this 
climate have not been unnoticed by the denizens 
of the hot city and the wealthy planters inland. 
A few good hotels have been built in convenient 
and picturesque situations, and these young water- 
ing places are growing rapidly into public favor. 

I believe it was in the frightful, feverish Suzamer 
of ’34, that Mr. Herman Schmidt, a good humored, 
clear-brained German, found an idea buzzing in 
his long head, which promised to much future 
advantage. He had become the possessor of a few 
acres on the bay shore, and a small amount of 
cash, the legacy of a deceased brother. This was 
the commencement of a grand fortune. In ashort 
time was erected on his land, and near the beach, 
a square, rough-and-tumble kind of edifice, which 
he designated as “ The sportsman’s cottage,” and 
by dint of advertising and unwearied exertions 
among his old patrons he soon had his house filled 
with crowds. Perhaps very many were surprised 
to find the “Sportsman’s cottage” a weather- 
boarded building hastily put up and scantily fur- 
nished, but any place was better than the infected 
city, and most of his guests were idle bachelors 
and mercurial Frenchmen, who contented them- 
selves with the cheer set before them, and contriv- 
ed with hunting, fishing and such amusements, to 
make the time pass pleasantly, and at parting 
they paid without hesitation the somewhat exor- 
bitant bill of the host. 

This was the fair beginning. As soon as the 
“ season ” was over, the “ shingle palace ” was over- 
thrown like the “ baseless fabrics”of the dreamy, 
and carpenters and masons were raising on its site 
a more solid and commodious structure, which by 
the next year was introduced to the public patron- 
age, under the suitable title of “ The Bay-shore 
Hotel.” Year after year the visitors to this resort 
increased in numbers and consequence, and at last 
Mr. Schmidt's “ visiting list,’ as he called his book 
of arrivals, bore some of the most distinguished 
names in the South. As his funds increased he 
made improvements and built additions, and laid 
out the grounds, so that in the profusion of wings, 
verandahs and balconies with which it was adorn- 
ed, no one would have recognized the original 
building, and one of the frequenters of the sports- 
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man’s cotiage, coming back to rove round the old 
hunting grounds and partake of barbecued rabbits 
and roasted oysters, was so astonished at the 
aspect of the exterior, and so thoroughly transport- 
ed at the sight of the Brussels carpet, the splendid 
large mirrors and marbles and pianos within, that 
he could not be persuaded he was in the old 
neighborhood, and moved off without waiting to 
see Mr. Schmidt. 

Perhaps, also, Mr. Schmidt might have had 
some difficulty in persuading him of his identity, 
for, from a light complexioned man with tolerable 
figure and bright clear eyes, he had become as 
portly and bilious a landlord as ever cut a turkey. 
He had made fame and fortune ; there was nothing 
else to strive for. He grew mopish and discontented 
and talked of selling out. Numbers came from far 
and near to strike at the bargain, but he refused 
to sell at any price, and kept on grumbling and 
scolding away in the same style. 

But we have little to do with his infirmities, as he 
kept them out of sight and hearing of his patrician 
guests, and always when appearing among them 
brushed himself up into the gentleman, and search- 
ed his memory for capital stories to please the 
men, and genera! compliments to bediffused a mong 
the ladies. 

It was one cloudless Summer morning when he, 
in a finer humor than usual, was taking a solitary 
tour around the West-end, watching the carriages 
coming up from the landing, where the steamboat 
was still blowing away, and discharging trunks, 
band-boxes, carpet-bags, valises &c., those troub- 
lesome adjuncts of a journey, which so often take 
away half its pleasures. It is not to be supposed 
that these arrivals interrupted the landlord’s walk. 
He was much too dignified for that, and he was 
continuing the same undisturbed pace, when the 
carriages had stopped and their contents been 
safely landed. He was then politely accosted by a 
young gentleman of very winning address and 
frank countenance, who introduced himself as Mr. 
Belton, saying he had brought his mother and 
sister from their. plantation near the city for the 
benefit of some of Mr. Schmidt’s fine breezes, and 
his errand with that gentleman was to procure {or 
them pleasant rooms during their stay. There 
was an off-hand, clever way about the young man 
that went directly to the old German’sheart. For, 
in spite of its crust of crabbedness, he had a good 
warm heart, and after a little deliberation and a 
proper show of his liberality in doing so, he gave 
him just what he wanted, the large airy apartments 
over the great drawing-rooms. 

“ | know who the Beltons are,” soliloquized Mr. 
Schmidt, as Mr. Belton, with a graceful bow, left 
him to return to his friends. “I know very well 
how they live—open house at home, and traveling 


in the summer, and a long stay in the city in the ¢ 
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winter—heavy purses and free hearts ; but I am a 
little vexed that I gave the handsome chap my best 
rooms. How do I know who else is here? 
Whew! who is that?” 

A very tall and noble-looking elderly gentleman, 
with an elegant girl on his drm, was coming tow- 
ard him as he stood in the door way of one of 
the rooms he had just disposed of. There was an 
appearance of respectability about them, which 
gratified him very much. No one better than he 
liked to know “ who was who.” The gentleman, 
who walked slowly, looked around, and the little 
lady dropped her softly gloved hand from its clasp 
and drew a little more closely her dark silk scarf ; 
but its folds could not conceal her sloping shoulders 
and dainty little waist, and the breeze, which per- 
haps she thought a rough one, lifted an auburn 
ringlet or two, and the drooping edge of the Valen- 
ciennes veil, and discovered a very fair arched brow 
and a pair of laughing, dark blue eyes. Mr. Schmidt 
had it on his books that there had not been a pair 
of blue eyes there that Spring, and he wondered 
how large accommodations the little fairy would 
want, so he advanced to them, saying, respectfully. 

“Have you suited yourself with apartments, 
sir ? ” 

“ We are directed to these on this corner,” re- 
plied the gentleman, very affably. 

“Sorry to tell you they are engaged, sir. Just 
gave them up—a Mr. Belton, perhaps you know 
him, sir, has taken them for his party—Mr. Belton 
of ‘ Vert-pré.’ The young lady is quite a belle.” 

“The Beltons of ‘ Vert-pré!’ do you hear 
Louise?” said the gentleman, addressing his 
daughter. “I am glad for your sake they are 
here. The lady is quite an intimate friend of 
mine, and the son and daughter will be pleasant 
companions for us. Since we cannot have those 
rooms, I am glad such acquaintances have them.” 

“Let me show you the opposite rooms, sir,” 
interposed an assistant ; “they are delighful, very 
cool, perfectly icy—-walk in and see, if you please.” 

The drawing rooms had just been lit up, and 
the blinds opened to admit the air. Ladies in 
delicate muslin and sweetly shaded ribbons were 
flitting about, playing with their silver fans, and 
fluttering their perfumed handkerchiefs. An 
elderly lady in a darker, more widow-looking dress, 
sat on a sofa somewhat isolated from any party. 
Her countenance was very serene, but the smiling 
expression with which she looked on the gay 
belles around, and her graceful manner, seemed to 
indicate that she had been a beauty in her day. 
This was Mrs. Belton. A gentleman approaching, 
saluted her with all the familiarity of an old ac- 
quaintance. 

“ Judge DeHart,” she exclaimed. “ How glad I 
am to see you!” 

« Allow me to introduce my daughter. You have 
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not seen her since she was quite achild. I have 
begged her away from her mother for a few weeks, 
and brought her with me to take a peep at the 
gay world.” 

The young lady was greeted as cordially as her 
father—a number of questions were asked and 
answered, and compliments passed on each side. 

«“ And Miss Stella, is she as beautiful as ever ? 
inquired the Judge. “I met Alfred Cochran in 
the hall this morning. ‘ Oh ho, Cochran,’ said I, 
‘ still in Miss Belton’s wake.’ ‘ Oh, yes, he answer- 
ed, one of the small fishes, and he began to tell me 
some long story of a rival, which, begging the 
young lady’s pardon, I did not stop to listen to. 
I suspect he has a great many rivals? But where 
are Miss Stella and your son? Are they not with 
you?” 

Mrs. Belton listened smilingly to her old friend. 
“ We came down with a bridal party, who have 
gone to their plantation. Stella was one of the 
bride’s-maids, so she could not refuse to accom- 
pany them, and her brother attended her. The 
father of the bridegroom gives a grand party to- 
morrow night in honor of the new couple, and the 
next day my children will come here. I should 
have been quite lonesome, but your daughter must 
come and stay with me. You will, dear, will, 
you not?” 

“ Do you think Louise is like her mother?” 

“Very much; the same clear complexion and 
light hair. Hereyesare like your’s. Mrs. DeHart 
and I used to meet quite often when we were 


girls. I wonder if she has forgotten her triumphs 
at the springs. It was‘ hey for Saratoga’ in those 
days. How I should like to see her and talk 


over old times. They tell me she is very domes- 
tic. I remember she was always as much admired 
for her amiable disposition as her beauty. Have 
you seen my son, Judge?” 

“ [met him at dinner—a noble looking fellow 
he is—all the Beltons are handsome. It seems 
but yesterday since his father and I were at col- 
lege together. I wish he could have been spared 
to see his children grow up. I hope William 
went to Harvard , that was right. You 
know what a preference every one has for his own 
‘Alma Mater.’ I shall always remember those 
classic shades with veneration. I had no son to 
keep my name remembered there. Louise is our 
only child. I must ask you to be her chaperon, 
but Iam afraid you will find her quite a rustic. 
We have always kept her at home. Her mother 
will hardly trust her out of her sight.” 

Mrs. Belton assured him she would take every 
care of her, and that her daughter would be most, 
delighted to find so sweet a friend. She said she 
thought Louise would be a belle among them, and 
as to her being a rustic, it was true that she had 
grown up, like the wood-lily, in the shade, but 
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having one of the best and most refined of mothers, 
and such a joyous, kind-hearted, chivalric old 
papa, she had acquired, in communion with them 
and their high bred guests, more ease and grace- 
fulness than if she had mixed in a more sprightly 
but indiscriminate society. 


CHAPTER II. 


Amber and rose, purple and gold, from what a 
gorgeous drapery of these tinted clouds did the 
sun emerge on that next morning! The spark- 
ling crests of the waves rose and fell under his 
beams, while far above the up-curling mists clear- 
ed away from the blue concave, and the full mag- 
nificence of earth and sky contrasted richly with 
the green luxuriance of the earth, yet fresh and 
dewy with the coolness of the past night. 

Louisa had been awake since the daylight 
began to break, and had watched every transition 
in the glorious East. The rippled expanse of water 
was dotted by many a sail, the steersmen pushed 
along their rafts, idle boats yet lay rocking to the 
breeze in the shade of the shore, the white sea 
birds glanced out into the full sunshine ; she could 
not be tired of gazing on the magic picture, but 
the ground swell that had lulled her all night with 
its tremulous music was becoming indistinct in 
the sound of many voices and footsteps. Already 
the children, early awakened, were running and 
chattering along the gallery, and the black nurses 
were tossing the little babes, that answered with 
sweet cooing laughter. And there was the break- 
fast bell—it was time to dress. 

She had brought with her a favorite mulatto 
woman, a faithful and tidy servant, but she was 
not satisfied that Sylvy had made her fit to appear 
before so many stranger eyes, to meet all the 
scrutinizing glances which would be thrown on 
her father’s daughter, till a light knock was heard 
at the door, and good, friendly Mrs. Belton com- 
ing in, gave hera gay “ good morrow,” and turned 
her round to the light to examine her appearance. 

“ Very sweetly dressed,” said the lady, and she 
praised the glossy smoothness of her fine hair, and 
the graceful folds of her simple muslin robe. “I 
should not have intruded if you had been as prac- 
tised a belle as my Stella, but I know how timid 
young girls feel away from their mothers.” 

And as Louise thanked her sincerely, she 
kissed her for looking so like her mother, and 
then the right bell summoning them, they met 
Judge DeHart in the hall, and went down to 
the breakfast-room. 

Some chairs toward the head of the table had 
been turned down for our party, and they soon 
found themselves seated at a well-spread board. 
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French rolls, and crisp corn bread, cold meats and 
hot steaks, oysters and shrimps, and that peculiar 
delicacy. stewed squabs, were ranged along withiu 
reach, and handy waiters brought coffee in cups of 
fine china, iced-water, and fresh fruit. 

There was quite a number of guests, of various 
climes and complexions. The gentlemen did 
ample honor to the good fare, the ladies put dainty 
bits ot sugar in their coffee, and nodded pleasantly, 
taking a hasty notice of each other's dresses. 
Glancing across the table Louise encountered a pair 
of dark eyes. ‘They were very mild but they look- 
ed for an instant so admiringly, that the novice 
slightly, very slightly, blushed and turned away. 
Mrs. Belton was already engaged in a conference 
of smiles and little attentions with two pretty 
children opposite, and there sat a lady with a 
sharp cut face and cold gray eyes. Her husband, 
very attentive to her ladyship, filled the next chair ; 
then came Louisa’s vis-a-vis a handsome slight 
young man of perhaps eight and twenty, with a 
dash of the aristocratic in his appearance ; then 
a couple of dark-browed Spaniards, with long 
moustaches ; then a beautiful bride from New 
England, with a forehead as white as the snows 
she had left behind her ; by her, her ‘ most devot- 
ed, and hereabout the long line of visages began 
to dwindle into insignificance. When they left 
the table, Mrs. Belton and Louise took a turn 
on the upper piazza, and then went into the ladies’ 
room. Judge DeHart had gone out to ride with 
some lovers of politics, and he was gone all the 
morning. Louise thought at first she would feel 
unhappy without her father, but she was soon 
quite at ease with her new friend. They brought 
out their books and the little strips of embroidery, 
that were to help time pass when nothing else 
was going on, and settled everything in home-like 
and comfortable order. 

And when they were seated again they began 
to converse. It was a light thing for Mrs. Belton 
to entertain the young, for her own heart was 
fresh and free, and the happiness of ker own youth- 
ful days was not forgotten. 

“How charming it is for me to hear you tell of 
mamma’s conquests. I think when I go home 
and tell her of having met you, she will reverse 
the thing and give me some anecdotes of your 
belle-ship.” 

« You will have too many of your own affairs on 
your hands by that time, ma’amselle,” replied the 
lady, and “she thought to herself, what a sweet 
unreserved little creature she is. But she was just 
as frank herself, as she chattered away about their 
homes and friends. With all a mother’s pride she 
told her pretty listener of her son’s collegiate 
laurels, and of his manly qualities and fine talents ; 
and as sympathy grew stronger between them, she 
told her of her gay beautiful daughter, the lovely 
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girl who had dazzled so many hearts, and who at 
last had lost her own and received another in 
exchange. So the morning sped away, and the 
loud blast from the ‘conch’ or ‘gong’ startled 
them, ere they were aware of the hour. 

There is nothing very romantic about the dinner 
table, but certainly there are agreeable ideas con- 
nected with the long snowy cloth, and the sheen 
of glass and silver, and the little whiffs of smoke 
twisting out from under the covers. All the as- 
sembled guests looked expectant and good-humor- 
ed. The gentleman bowed to the ladies with their 
broadest smiles, and the fair sex, supposing that 
it was their charms that had made the “ lords of 
creation ” so very placid, grew very agreeable, and 
compliments and witty sallies were up and down 
and round about. 

The afternoon was devoted to the siesta. Then 
came the elaborate toilet of the evening, and after 
tea, the music of the piano carried al] the ladies to 
the drawing rooms. A lovely little girl abou; 
eight years old and a boy scarce older were wal tz- 
ing with castanets. The boy seemed a vain, 
pretty fellow, and kept his ringletted head in con- 
stant motion. He was a pet with the ladies, and 
his rich collar and fine linen tunic showed what a 
darling he was in his motherseyes. The girl 
Seemed entirely innocent on the score of vanity ; 
she moved with evident gratification to the lively 
music but seemed careless ef notice. She was a 
wild, bird-like creature, a merry-mocker, and you 
could see she was not one to pore over dull books, 
or fetter her tiny fingers to the keys of a tuneless 
piano, but she was childish and sincere, and took 
reproof so gently that she might have been for- 
given much. 

A lady Louisa had noticed at the table was 
introduced to her as Mrs. Morton. She was 
very sociable, and with much vanity told her 
that the graceful young lad was her son, her 
Adolphe, and she gave a long list of the youth’s 
perfections. And his partner was a niece of her’s, 
a wild, romping thing that wearied out her patience. 
Mrs. Morton talked very fast, and crowded a great 
deal of talk ina few moments. So Louisa learned 
that poor little Josephine was without mother or 
father, that they had died suddenly and left her en- 
tirely unprovided for. She boasted of her own liber- 
ality in taking care of the child, and complained 
much of her faults and ingratitude. In short in less 
than half an hour, her low grating voice convinced 
even so artless an observer that she was a weak, 
restlese piece of humanity—harsh, unamiable and 
unsympathizing, and awakened an interest for the 
sweet orphan whose faults, if she really had grave 
faults, were caused by this woman’s over-manage- 
ment and want of feeling. 

The dance over, Adolphe threw himself on a 
foct-stool at his mother’s feet ‘and received much 
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applause and caressing, and Josephine went to a 
sofa, where tired and unamused she presently fell 
asleep. Herslumber was however soon disturbed, 
for a party of gentlemen coming in, one old bach- 
elor who had lost his spectacles while swimming, 
had nearly sat down on the poor child, who fright- 
ened and drowsy as she was, got up without say- 
ing a word and went quietly and alone to her bed. 
And when a long time after Mrs. Morton came 
up, and was pulling down the mosquito nets more 
closely around the beds, she saw tears on the pillow 
anid on Josephine’s eye-lashes. “ How I detest a 
erying child!” said she. 





CHAPTER III. 

«“ Well, Belton, what is the news!” exclaimed 
the gentlemen, pressing forward to greet William 
Belton, as he entered their parler. “ Is the wed- 
ding all over? A grand blow out, wasn’t it? 
We have been wanting you here to sharpen us up 
a little.” 

“You must be dull blades to want sharpening 
here—have you been fishing !” 

“ No, not yet.” 

“Nor shooting? We saw plenty of game as 
we rode through the woods.” 

«“ No, no—we have been waiting for you.” 

“ Have you not been out on the Bay? We have 
had nice breezes. 1 was wishing all day yesterday 
for a sail. What have you been doing {”’ 

« Well!” answered a vivacious speaker, “ I'll 
make you a true and ready response. We have 
been doing what is couched in that significant 
phrase ‘droning away the dull time ’—we have 
reduced three or four boxes of cigars to ashes. 
We have read the Picayunes—found out each 
others notions about politics, and quarrelled and 
argued on that interesting subject. I have done 
my paft toward entertaining the ladies—some 
very pretty ones here, by the by, but no one to 
set things in motion. But now Miss Belton has 
come and those Misses A———s are expected, we 
will have some life among us. What shall we do 
to-day, Will?” 

“ Do—do ? You deserve te belong to the‘ Can’t 
get away’ club ; you might as well be anywhere as 
here. There’s Jarvy’s boat at the landing, with 
fresh ribbons round her mast and a light pair of 
oars ; is not Norman the prince of sooty fidlers, 
and the long ‘ saloon’ the best ball-room in the 
country? We might have dancing every evening. 
But you must excuse me now. I have an engage- 
ment. 

“ What kind of an engagement, sweet Will? 
Not a serious, life-long one, L trust ?” 





Stella and Louisa had heard some conversation 
about a painter, who occupied rooms on the South 
gallery. His collection of pictures though small, 
___ Vou. V.—No. 4. 
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was spoken of by the connoisseur as being of 
‘superior excellence and beauty, while the painter 
was described as an enthusiastic being, much 
given up to his art, and though very affable and 
‘gentlemanly when in society, was very averse to 
leaving his studies. The girls were desirous of 
seeing both the pictures and the artist, and Mr. 
Belton was glad of the opportunity of conducting 
them to the large room that had been fitted up for 
Mr. Lacasserie. 

-He was not there, but they entered the open 
door. A few beautiful landscapes hung ina good 
light, immediately attracted their attention. They 
were mostly Southern scenes. Here was a break 
or open circle in a solemn, monotonous forest, with 
a gleaming pool, brimmed with yellow water-lilies, 
the gray moss hanging from the long branches, the 
uprooted tree edged with silvery lichen, the black- 
winged birds whistling about in the still blue air 
above. Often, like the solitary hunter that leaned 
on his gun beside the, water, had William Belton 
in his excursions through the Cypress wilds, come 
on such a spot, and lingered halt awe-struck in its 
lonely silence. 

There were soft, rich landscapes of golden fields 
and vales,and groves wound ali about with tangled 
vines. ‘There was a crumbling fortress, its gray 
walls rising beside the river’s brink, where instead 
oi floating banners and war's glittering artillery, 
young saplings grew upon the ramp@rts, and the 
deer’s white antlers brushed aside the boughs that 
hung over the postern. 

‘T'here was one picture, over which was careless- 
ly flung a light linen coat, as if its indolent wearer 
had not cared to search for a peg. “ Is it possi- 
ble,” exclaimed Belton as he withdrew the obstacle. 
“ Stella! look here! Here is a friend of ours—look- 
ing very well, too.” 

With a playful smile he led her to the portrait. 
A blush radiant and beautiful lit her cheek as she 
caught “the well-known features. “Noble and 
striking was that face on which her gaze lingered 
with delight. Not only was the white brow broad 
and high, and lovingly shaded with jetty locks, but 
the long hazel eyes were deep-meaning and bright 
as the stars of a dusky twiiight, and around the 
mouth seemed retained with wondrous skill a 
smile—no, not quite a simile, but a light curl of the 
finely-cut lip that showed the exuberant gayety, 
the gentle kindness of him who had left his shadow 
here. And Stella looked upon the picture and 
glanced at times upon a glittering ring that circled 
one of her fingers, and wondered by what happy 
chance her lover's face was drawn on that canvass. 

As they were taking this survey of the artist’s 
room, and were engaged in chatting and lavishing 
praise upon his pertormance, he came suddenly in 
the open door. He was the young man who sat 


opposite Louisa at table. Belton advancing apol- 
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ogized ‘or their intrusion, and presented the ladies. 
He bowed with ease and urbanity, and brought 
them chairs from an inner apartment. 

“ You see,” said he, smiling pensively, “ but a 
scanty supply. I came here, as | thought, to prac- 
tice my art undisturbed, but I stroll about a great 
deal.” 

“ You have an acquaintance of mine on the wall, 
I see—Sydney Germonds—a capital picture. Do 
you not think so, my sister? ” , 

“Mr. Germonds,” repeated Mr. Lacassirie ; 
“ Yes, he was here in the Spring, and I took a 
likeness of him, to oblige an old attached triend 
of his in the neighborhood. I dislike taking por- 
traits excessively, but Mr. St. Aubert, who is an 
old and ugly bachelor, was so anxious to have in 
his possession the beautiful portrait of this young 
man, whom he looks on as a son, or at least asa 
younger brother, that | tried to gratily him. He 
is very anxious to have Mr. Germonds marry, and 
he tells me he is going to have this splendidly 


framed, and hung whiere ail the young ladies shail « 


see it, and lose their hearts.” 
“That is a dumb way of making love, 


” 


exclaimed Belton, merrily ; “‘ Handsome as Ger- . 


monds’ phiz may be, 1 would trust more to his 
winning tongue.” 

“ Yes, if he would use it, but insiead of making a 
confidant of Monsieur in his love affairs, he teazes 


him with stories about rejections, which he pretends ‘ 


to have received, and wounded feelings and biasted 
hopes. St. Aubert really believes that Mr. Ger- 
monds has not tact enough to make himseif agree- 
able among the ladies, and like some match- 
making moiher he is going to take the matter into 
his own hands, and settle his friend down soberly.” 

“ Germonds had better lock out for himself. He 
is full of genius and mischief. I must teil this St. 
Aubert how to play a trick er two on him. | happen 
to know some of his vulnerable spots. Bui whata 
lovely creature is this!” and he pointed to the 
portrait of a blue-eyed, girlish thing, with Jong tair 
hair caressingly lying upon her neck, and parted 
on a low-arched forehead, from which the gypsy- 
hat had fallen back, and on whose whiteness the 
sunbeams stealing through a broad leaved bough 
overhead seemed to revel. A narrow cinciure of 
azure ribbons was around her delicate waist, and she 
leaned carelessly against a marble balustrade, while 
vases of rich flowering plants disposed around the 
terrace, and a sun-lit foyptain leaping up below, 
were the small points of finish in the fairy grouping. 

“ A fancy piece, is it not?” asked Louisa, and 
she tried to think of some heroine of romance so 
young and guileless, and yet so arch as this crea- 
tion of the pencil. 

“ Not at all,” replied the painter. She is the 
daughter of a iady 1 knew—who had the most 
singular dreams of coffins and shrouds, and some 
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such frightful portents. She felt convinced that 
they related to her youngest child, and fearing 
she should be robbed of her by death, she sent me 
a petition to preserve for her a faint copy of the 
beautiiul, idolized creature. Who could refuse a 
mother’s entreaty? The first interview | had with 
my fair subject, she was standing in the same 
attitude represented in my picture. Struck with the 
grace of the figure | wished to take it in this way, 
and so she gave me sittings, or rather standings, 
for some days in succession. As I sketched, a 
young cousin of her’s, fresh from college, used to 
converse with her and amuse the tedious hour. [ 
am sure I never noticed what they were talking 
about, when one morning, I went to give the last 
touches, and found ma’amselle and her cousin had 
eloped. ‘The real loveliness of the picture and 
this little incident made it quite valuable to me, 
and in the confusion 1 kept it for myself. They 
are all reconciled now and have oflered me 
any price for it, and 1 suppose I must let them 
have it. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“* May we go into the saloon to-night ? Norman 
has just carried in his big fiddle. Do let us go in, 
Aunt Morton ; I have behaved very properly to- 
day.” 

“ So”—replied Mrs. Morton, ** you have behaved 
very properly. No doubt you are a judge of pro- 
priety. it is propriety to run against a young lady 
on the stairs, and tear her dress. It is propriety 
to move away Adolphe’s chair when he is going to 
sit down, and give the poor, dear boy, a tumble. 
lt is propriety to practise only one hour.” 

“ Anda half,” added Josephine. 

“ Out of the two allotted you. Really if you call 
this behaving properly, | am aitraid I cannot agree 
with you.” 

Josephine turned away ; she had given up ail tor 
lost, when the lady, in the same dignified voice 
resumed: “On second thought I will let you go 
in, but you must be very quiet and careful about 
your behavior, and if that vulgar old Mr. Schmidt 
comes in, you need not be laughing and talking 
with him,as you were the other day. 

» José promised to be very good, and her aunt 
went up stairs. Scarcely had she gone, when 
Adolphe, a silly little fop, very proud of his slim 
figure, came strutting in, and not seeing his play- 
mate in the corner, where she had gathered herself 
up, he began parading before the jong glass, occa- 
sionally bowing as he passed. At last satisiied 
with his gait, he went to the further end of the 
room, and again advancing to the mirror with ail 
the ball-room grace imaginable, he bowed to a 
chair, and with what he intended to be a most 
flattering voice, lisped out: “May I have the 
honor of dancing with you, Miss?” 
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“ Oh, oh, Adolphe,” screamed Josephine, who 
had no mean perception of the ridiculous. “I saw 
you practising there by yourself. Can’t you make 
a better bow than that? See, you duck just so,” and 
snatching his cap from him, she whiried round the 
room, repeating with a ludicrous imitation of his 
voice: “ May I have the honor, the exquisite 
felicity, allow me, ma’amselle, the honor of your 
hand in the dance.” 

And so she spun around, teasing and laughing, 
till Adoiphe half crying, ran out, saying as he 
went. “ You hateful José! I sha’nt ask you to 
dance to-nigit.” 

‘There had been a witness to this childish scene— 
one who loved tue frolic sports oi cuildhood, and 
loved to teach them little lessons, and move their 
simple hearts to what is right and good. Jose- 
phine was now a lingerer at the giass. She had 
put on her cousin’s velvet cap, aud iis heavy tassel 
hung by her red cheek, and the suai visor 
added height to the open brow aud displayed the 
fair temples and sweet roguish eyes. Suddenly 
around those eyes came a bandage, and she called 
out. “ Let me go, who are you!” 

“ That you must guess,” replied a pleasant voice, 

* Uncie Morton !” 

“ No.” 

“ Mr. Schmidt ! ” 

=e.” 

“ Ah, me, I cannot guess ; what do you want!” 

“ Do you not kuow I have caught you with a 
boy’s cap om your head, and you must pay me a 
fine.” 

“I do not know what you mean by a fine.” 

“{ mean a kiss—you must give me a kiss.” 

« Let me go,” said she, halt crying ; “ 1 will call 
Uncie Morton.” 

“And they will laugh at you, as you did at 
Adolphe just now. Do you think if | let you go, 
you will treat the poor boy better, and not tease 
hun so!” 

“ Yes, I will be very good if you will let me go, 
only 1 do not like to kiss you, for you may bea 
stranger.” He withdrew his hands. * Mr. Belton,” 
she exclaimed, leaping up to his arms, “‘ was it only 
you! and I was so sure that it was some yellow- 
whiskered ugly old wretch. What made you vex 
ine so?” 

“'To show you how you mortified your cousin. 
Now do not say anything more about his airs; it 
only makes him cross. Come, there is some of 
Strauss’ music ; suali youand i have a waltz!” 

Miss De Hart looked periectly charming that 
night, and she had some diilicuity in keeping her 
hand disengaged, pursuant to a promise she made 
Mr. Belton to dance the first set with him. He 
was svun at his posi, for he had become quite an 
admirer of this unailected and friendly girl, and 


when he could not claim her hand any longer, the 
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room seemed very dull, and he thought he would 
go and see his mother awhile, and take her a 
lemonade. 

Mrs. Belton was sitting by her window, watch- 
ing the moonlight as it fell in silvery flashes on the 
thick china trees below. She was giad to see her 

son, and pleased with the liitle attention.” 

“ You area dear, good son, William,” said she. 

“A good mother ought to have a good son,” 
replied he, affectionately. 

They sat together a long time, conversing on 
subjects nearand dear. The heart of the mother 
went back tu the long past. She spoke of his father, 

and how by education and precept, she had tried 

; to make his son like him. A widow even in the 
midst of affluence has many trials, and she had 
known much trouble. The large estate that had 

been preserved for her children, had been no little 
improved and sustained by her wise management 
and judgment. Law suits, floods, and fire and 
storm, and its continued cultivation and the care 
of its sooty laborers, had kept her continually anx- 
ious. but now all was calm and sweet. He would 
be at home, so beloved, so respected, and she hoped 
he would soon choose a wife, for it seemed that 
Stella would soon have a new home, and they 
would be so lonely without her. And this wife 
yet to be chosen was gifted with every imaginary 
perfection, and then, oi course, quite accidentally, 
they spoke of their new friend Louise, and her 
noble tather, and the genile mother who had 
brought her up, and they contrasted her sweet and 

¢ artless character with that of a wild young flirt, 
who had once attached his heart. 

When he weat into the saloon again, Stella, 
who had been dancing with the graceful Major 
D , joined him, and Josephine who was very 
fond of him raa up. Mr. Schmidt was standing in 
the door-way looking on. He had taken a great 
fancy-to José, and he had brought her some 
oranges. 

“ | hardly know why | like the gypsy,” he said to 
Williain, “* but once when I was sick of the fever 
ia New Ocieans, a man by the name of Carysford 
was very kind to me, and it was said he died soon 
alter of the same disease. Now this child looks 
wonderiully like him, and has the same name, and 
it seems to me she might be bis. If it was so, 
really so,” and here Mr. Schmidt’s voice sank 
into a confidential whisper, “I'd get the child 
away from these mean folks she is with, and give 
her something handsome. 
sir—don’t say a word.” 

*“ Come,” said Louisa, who had linked her arm 
in Stella’s, “ is it not late?” 

“ [tis indeed,” said William,who had commenc- 
ed helping Norman to call the figures; “I think 
we had better ‘ chasser’ to bed.” 


(‘To be conciuded in our next.) 
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BY MISS J. 


Since riding has become one of the most popular 
recreations of the day, no lady considers the time 
wasted which she spends in the acquirement of 
this elegant art. It has often been observed that 
a lady never appears to greater advantage than 
when she is tastefully habited and mounted upon 
a handsome horse. 

Every thing, however, depends upon the tout 
ensemble of a female equestrian ; graceful as may 
be the style of her riding, there is little that is in- 
teresting in her appearance unless she is properly 
attired. The riding habit is permitted by imme- 
morial usage to be of a strikingly gay and showy 
character ; and, indeed, this privilege has never 
been suffered to become a dead letter. Some- 
times it has doubtless been abused, which is not 
to be wondered at, when we consider the mascu- 
line character of the boddice, and the proneness of 
many of the sex to seize upon such a favorable 
circumstance to make themslves look outre. But 
the habit can be made sufficiently gay without 
having recourse to flaring colors, lace, embroidery, 
or any other antiquated style of decoration. The 
lady equestrian requires a dress which is at once 
simple, chaste and distingué. It is thought by 
some that there is a difficulty in effecting a har- 
monious combination of these three qualities ; but 
the difficulty, if any existed, has been overcome, 
and the riding habits of the present day, as worn 
in London, and by many of our own ladies, are as 
elegant and as simple as can be desired. 

The practice of lady equestrians wearing men’s 
hats has nearly disappeared in England. It never 
prevailed to any extent in this country. Certainly 
nothing was more inconvenient, except, perhaps, 
the gipsy flat. The forage cap, made of black 
cloth or velvet, is now in universal use ; and the 
veil is generally green. 

The boddice is the main point in the riding 
habit. It should be made with singular nicety, 
and set exactly to the shape. No style can be 
prettier than that which is known as the Bedford 
boddice. It is open low down the bust, and the 
collar rolls over in the manner of a gentleman’s 
waistcoat. It connects with hooks and eyes in 
front, and is ornamented with a row of buttons on 
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each side, running up to the shoulder. The habit 
shirt must necessarily be handsome, to correspond. 
It may be ruffled, and should have a collar and 
kerchief very much in the style worn by gentle- 
men. The sleeves are tight and plain, with a 
linen wristband turned back over the cuff. In all 
cases, the skirt should be attached to the boddice. 
Royal blue cloth is the most elegant material 
for the habit; the collar of black velvet; and 
the buttons gilt, vest size, with a plain flat sur- 
face. 

Another style is to have the habit fit close to 
the neck, and a row of buttons thence to the waist, 
several of them unfastened to show the chemisette 
beneath. This style is comfortable in cold 
weather; but is too stiff to be much admired. 
There are several other modes of fashioning the 
boddice ; but as they are all mere modifications 
of the foregoing, they need not be mentioned. 

There is a great diversity, of course, in the taste 
of people ; but no one can look upon the horrible 
black-bodied, black-skirted, black-buttoned, slouch 
dresses worn by most of our lady riders without 
being reminded of a troop of nuns escaping from a 
convent. However appropriate black may be for 
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the cloister and for mourning, it is utterly out of | 


character when used for a riding dress. There is 
no color so appropriate as blue ; and the most 
desirable fabrics are broadcloth and cashmere, for 
the goods should be napped, to present a handsome 
appearance. Gilt buttons are peculiarly appro- 
priate for riding habits; but it is essential that 
they be of a very superior quality, entirely plain 
and flat on the face, and very brilliant. They 
contrast charmingly with blue cloth, and retain 
their brilliancy a long time if carefully used. The 
writer has worn them a whole season without ma- 
terially dimming their lustre. 

If more attention were paid to bringing up the 
style of our riding habits to a better standard, no 
doubt riding itself would become more popular. 
And nothing could be more desirable. Eques- 
trianism is the most delig)tful of all female re- 
creations; and physicians are unanimous in re- 
commending the exercise as being in the highest 
degree conducive to heaith. 
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BY MISS C. 


SEDGWICE. 


We have all our pet charities. Our next door 
neighbor, Mrs. Devon, is one of the board of man- 
agers of three charitable societies, and she fulfills 
her duty critically to all. They are, I believe, the 
only societies in the city that do not include within 
the circuit of their charities one of that great 
pauper class—the Irish. One of them is for the 
relief of respectable indigent females. “ Not one 
of these, is ever, by any chance,” Mrs. Devon says, 
“an Irish woman.” Another is for the orphan co- 
lored children. Of course there is no danger of 
any drop of Mrs. Devon’s rains of charity falling 
here on these unjust ones; the other I do not now 
remember, but I am sure it includes none of these 
aliens from Mrs. Devon’s household of faith. I 
dropped in last week to pay our neighbor a morn- 
ing visit. I saw she was rather excited, and after 
some general observations, she asked me, rather 
abruptly, if 1 “approved of giving to street- 
beggars?” 

“Oh no, certainly not,” I said, very boldly, 
hoping, in my secret heart, she would not go into 
particulars. 

“ Oh, oh!” she said ; 
did.” 

“Oh no, Mrs. Devon,” and I repeated, very 
glibly, all the stock sayings of political economists 
which I had gathered from books and lectures 
against alms-giving. Mrs. Devon heard me 
through, and then rather let down my vanity by 
saying, 

“1 .don’t get my principles from books or men. 
I don’t think they know anything about such mat- 
ters. I have my own principles, and I have seen 
enough of the bad effects of giving out at the 
door, never to do it. 
up this street, and we shall never get rid of them 


“| thought perhaps you 


till all the neighborhood agree uniformly to refuse « 


them—they are a wretched set of people.” 

“ Very wretched,” I said, modestly. 

“Yes, and very undeserving,” resumed Mrs. 
Devon, “ and so dirty, and so stout, and healthy.” 

“ There is one poor woman,” I ventured to say, 
“who has been in the habit all winter of going 
up our street, who is any thing but stout and 
healthy.” 

“Oh yes, I know,” replied Mrs. Devon in the 
tone of a retort ; “I have observed her; she al- 
ways has a boy and girl with her that ought to be 


There is a drove of Irish go ; 
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in the house of refuge ; yes, she skulks behind our 
steps while your cook fills her boy’s basket.” 

Thus caught in the fact by my sharp-sighted 
neighbor, I had to confess that this woman’s little 
girl was a pet of our children, and that being 
younger than the youngest among them, when she 
dropped down into the area of a biting Winter’s 
morning, they felt the contrast so strongly between 
her condition and their’s, sitting, as they were, 
warmly clad and well served round their smok- 
ing breakfast, that it was difficult to restrain their 
compassion by any general laws, and that they 
even went so far sometimes as to smuggle a well- 


buttered hot cake from their plates into her 
basket. 
“But do you know,” asked Mrs. Devon, ap- 


parently quite shocked, “ what a liar she is? She 
had the hardihood to tell me—and she is fatter 
than any of my children ever were—that she 
never had eaten but twice in her life! ” 

I fear Mrs. Devon perceived the smile lurking at 
the corners of my mouth as I confessed the children 
had told me that that was little Mag Mahoney’s 
standing statement. A joke is perennial with 
children ; no use wears it out,and the truth is that 
this daily repetition of this little romance of Mag 
is infinitely diverting to our young people ; and 
when their elders have sometimes had the grace to 
rebuke them for encouraging her to repeat it, they 
‘say, “Oh she is so young and so pretty, and fat 
and droll,” and they tell her to say it—it is not 
her fault ! 

“Well!” said Mrs. Devon, her manner and 
tone conveying much more than her words. “I 
did not imagine you knew she told this iie ; she 
never had the opportunity to tell it more than once 
at my door! It’s no wonder the Irish are such 
finished liars when they begin so early ; they lie, 
and they steal, and they are horrid wretches.” 

Truth is one of the cardinal virtues that seems 
particularly adverse to the imaginative constitu- 
tion of the Irish. Onthat head I could not gain- 
say my neighbor, but I ventured modestly to 
suggest that I had found them poeeeney honest ! 

“* Honest!” echoed Mrs. Devon ; “ Why it was 
but yesterday morning that these same Mahoneys 
came up the street, and you know the mother al- 
ways keeps ahead of the children. That is one of 
their contrivances, so that people a pa that 
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these little brutes are driven forth by want alone. 
) They don’t take me in! My waiter hada chamber 
candlestick in his hand, not silver, but the best 
of Sheffield-plate. I have had the pair ever since 
I kept house. The door-bell rung and he set it 
down on the table in the lower entry. Our area- 
door happened to be open. David saw the little 
Mahoneys at your window, but he did not see the 
mother anywhere, and when he went down stairs 
the candlestick was gone, und I make no doubt 
that, while your childrer. were giving out their hot 
cakes to her’s, the mother slipped in and took my 


candlestick.” 


been there before. 
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Mrs. Devon’s manner made me feel for the 
moment as if our poor children were confederates 
of the Mahoneys, and impressing my sympathy 
almost in a tone of contrition, I begged to see the 
mate of the stolen candlestick, and offered to go 
myself to the Mahoney’s little cabin and attempt 
to recover the stolen goods. 
Devon. She evidently looked upon it as a con- 
cession on my part to the truth. The candlestick 
was produced, a little the worse for use, as thirty 
years’ wear, even on Sheffield-plate, and with the 
best of housewifery, will show. 
value of the article had nothing to do with the sin 
of the theft, and such was my faith in the 
Mahoneys, and such, J must confess, the friendly 2 there, and Ned, wi 
relations of our family with them, that T felt con- 
fident of being able to recover the candlestick if 
they had stolen it; and in truth I thought the 
evidence was rather against them. 
of the morning I went to the Mahoneys—I had 
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will be well again 
However, the 


In the course the alms baskets. 


They live in a little isolated making not an u 


thriving and grunting. 


cabin on a vacant lot far up the Sixth Avenue. It 
was a soft morning in February. The door stood 
ajar and around it ducks and hens were pick- $ whole egg, eat that 
ing up crumbs that argued an abundant income 
from the alms-basket. 


Adjoining the house there 2 Almighty bless her 


was a pen of broken boards, where another pen- ¢ good for you, and 
sioner on the little mendicants’ foragings was 
I said the door was ajar ; 
I lingered there for a moment to observe and 
listen. Alas, we involuntarily cast the poor be- 
yond 'the pale of our good-breeding! There were 


two rooms within the house, one just large enough ¢ eating it, mammy ; 


to contain a bed, the other some twelve feet square 
where all the family offices and observances were 
performed: and, surely, the household gods never 
. looked down on a scene of greater confusion and 
filth, good-humor blended with affection, and 
flowers growing out of this dunghill and nourished 


mischievous Nell.) 


| by the light and dews and favor of Heaven. The strength into your | 


floor apparently had never known water, except it 


siftings in the street were deposited in a scattering ¢ out with you agin.” 
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heap by a battered, smoking stove, and some kin- 
dlings in dangerous proximity, were on the other 
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| had been spilled there ; coals collected from the ° ‘every day. I’m afte 
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side of it. The mother sat by the table, on the 
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“ Now, mammy, 
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only available chair in the room. A board was put 
across two others, and thus furnished a seat for our 
friends Ned and Mag who, with a little half- 
clothed urchin between them, occupied it much in 


of the ancients ; another child, 


half-way in its life-journey, between Mag and the 
‘the baby’ was under the table playing with a full 
litter of pups! Animal life throve at the Mahoneys’, 


No wonder the little mendi- 
nd late at rich men’s doors to 


supply all the hungry mouths at home—children, 


d all! Among the consumers I 
canary that hung over the table, 
he clatter of the children, sang 


as sweetly as if he had been in the loveliest bower 


land. While I still occupied 


my post of observation, Ned shook up and shook 
out, for the feathers floated in every direction, a 
caseless pillow and put it behind his mother’s back. 

“ There, mammy,” he said, “rest your bones 


the ache of them.” 


“ God bless ye, Neddy, it does help a bit.” 
“ Och, mammy, dear, and so it will, and yees 


quite entirely if yees will be 


after eating like Maggy and me. Hold the dish 
here abit, Mag. Mag brought a deep earthen dish 
with a piece notched out of the edge here and 


th the half of a broken plate, 


scooped from a stewing caldron an indescribable 
mess far transcending in variety Meg Merrilies’s 
De’ils broth. It was made of the motley contents of 


Fish, flesh and fowl, puddings, 


tarts and pies, al] mixed together, and all together 


nsavory salmagundi, judging 


from the steam that reached my olfactory nerves. 
“ There, mammy, there,” said Ned, fishing up a 


first just. William Hall’s cook 


in the Fifth avenue gave it tome for you; the 


white hairs; she said it was 
Pat McGruff says if you eat 


plenty of them they’!] make your lungs grow again !” 

“Och!” he exclaimed, giving the mess another 
stir,” here’s the bit o’plum pudding that Miss— 
(naming our youngest) gave me ; the blessed vir- 
gin watch over her, the little darlant! Just be after 


it will make your stomach feel 


so good, and full, (another stir) and faith! here’s 
the turkey’s wing the little lady with the big 
black eyes gave Maggy from her own plate—the 
Saints love her! the one that’s always after mak- 
ing Mag say she’s ate but twice in her life, (our 


Eat it mammy, deer, it will put 
egs again!” 


“Na, Neddy—na ; they get waker and waker 


r thinking they'll never take me 


dear, there’s nobody would dare 


say that to me but just yees-self; we’ll have many 
a fair run'together yet. Eat, mammy, eat, Pat Mc- 
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Gruff says plenty of good food will cure every 
thing in life, and its plenty ye’ll have, and the pig 
and the pups too, while there’s Mag and I to col- 
lect for yees all!” 

I made my entree at this point, and I believe a 
smile was lurking on my lips, for Mrs. Mahoney 
looked as if she thought I had the feeling of hav- 
ing detected her, and Ned snatched up the dish 
from an impulse to hide it, and over it went, on the 
puppies and child under the table, who with their 
snatching and lickings soon disposed of more than 
their fair share of the fodder. 

“ Sure” said poor Mrs. Mahony, apologetically, 
“and it is not ivry day we’ve such plinty.” 

« And its the doctor’s orders from the infirmary,” 
interposed Ned. He paused. 

“That your mother should have plenty to eat 
Ned?” 

“ That’s just it, indeed,” said the ready fellow, 
re-assured by my manner, and when I went on to 
say that I was only sorry poor Mrs. Mahony’s ap- 
petite was not as good as her food, she said, “ indeed, 
ma’am, it is not often were having such a dinner as 
this ; it matters not for me, but the children and 
the pups, (I keep them for the poor fatherless chil- 
der, just for a little diversion like,) and the geese 
and the hens, (its the eggs brings us a few shillings, 
and the pigs, (was not it the pigs was all my poor 
husband left to his fatherless children?) all would 
starve together but for yees and the like of ye, 
madam ; but indeed and indeed theres days when 
we look starvation in the face.” 

I saw that Mrs. Mahony felt it necessary to con- 
vince me that the sumptuous repast I had wit- 
nessed was accidental ; and I was mortified, as [ 
have often been, to perceive that the poor regard 
the rich as leoking on their accidental plenty, 
their genial hours, their few social festivities, 
with a jealous and condemning eye. Though 
I am well aware that it was very inexcusable in 
Mrs. Mahony to permit her children to beg for the 
subsistence of her family and the support of her 
live stock, and though I know it isa vice to indulge 
in charities whereby children are tempted’to an 
idle and corrupting mode of life, yet I must confess 
that this dirty little Ned, with his strong filial devo- 
tion triumphing over all the deteriorations of his 
condition—the anxious, loving mother—laughing 
little Mag, feeding the baby and fondling it, and 
the bo yplaying with the pups—he enjoying exis- 
tence much as they did in its freedom from thought 
and pain—altogether made me for the moment for- 
get my stern principles in my sympathy with the 
scene ; and when I heard these little mendicants 
throwing back blessings on all who had blessed 
them, I felt that there is no unmitigated evil— 
that on the darkest channels of human life, light 
falls from Heaven. That is a truth, but not a truth 
to make us idle or inactive, for if through all the 
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natural evils of life and the accumulated wrongs 
of our social condition, a providential care is visi- 
ble, surely man should become an earthly provi- 
dence to the outcast children. 

But I have forgotten my errand to Mrs. Mahoney, 
which, though I aimed at as much delicacy as the 
nature of the case permitted, was rather discordant 
with my previous manifestations. Mrs. Mahoney 
stoutly denied knowing any thing of my neighbor’s 
candlestick, and so fervently thanked the Almighty 
that in her lowest poverty, even when her husband 
laid starving with cold and dying at home, she had 
never touched what was not her own, and so sol- 
emnly appealed to Him who w assoon to judge 
her, that I was convinced of her innocence and 
made her quite easy by the appearance that I 
was so. 

From that time she rapidly declined, and though 
she was supplied with what my little friend Ned 
called genteel food, gruel, broth, &c., her appetite 
never returned. 

When she died, the expenses of the funeral were 
provided for by a few friends of the children, and 
I went with one of them to witness the ceremonies 
of the occasion. The house was filled and sur- 
rounded by Mrs. Mahoney’s Catholic friends. They 
made way for usto enter the door. The fowls were 
picking up the crumbs around the step just as on 
the first day I was there ; the dogs were thrust out- 
side, and were amusing some idle boys ; the little 
canary, as if in sympathy with the subdued tone 
within, was mute on his perch. The coffin con- 
taining the body was in the inner-room, and the 
door-way being filled up, I did not at first see it. 
The three younger children, including Maggy, were 
sitting on the laps of different friends—Maggy re- 
eognizing each new comer with a cordial nod, and 
the little ones sufficiently entertained with looking 
round and devouring huge bits of cake. My eye 
sought in- vain my little friend Ned; the wave 
receded from the door-way, and I saw the end of 
the coffin and a crucifix standing onit: that most 
thrilling symbol, around which the thoughts of 
desertion and sympathy—of sin and pardon—of 
death and eternal life cluster—the symbol that 
brings down the monarch to the level of the poor, 
that raises the poor above all earthly thrones. Beside 
the crucifix was a lighted candle, the token I be- 
lieve to the pious Catholic of the undying spirit. 
I heard loud sobs, and felt sure they must proceed 
from poor little Ned. I pressed toward the door, and 
there I recognized him, or rather a pair of un- 
washed legs and ragged shoes that I knew be- 
longed to him. His head was plunged into the cof- 
fin where he was laying his cheek to his mother’s, 
kissing her and with the passion of his race vehe- 
mently lamenting her. Poor Ned’s legs were too 
much for my friend’s gravity or mine ; we exchang- 
ed smiles that soon however gave place to the 
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more seeming tribute of tears, for the boy’s wail- 
ings were heart-breaking. " 

“It’s not I that will be after living in the world 
without you, mammy!” he said. “ Who now will 
be always the same to me whether I’m bad or 
good? Ah, mammy, you never spoke the cross 
word to me, and ye’ll niver spake again, mammy, 
niver, niver ! ” 

I lifted the child out of the coffin and tried to 
comfort him; after awhile I succeeded, for poor 
Ned’s grief was like the grief of other children, 
proverbially transient as April clouds. The hearse 
did not come at the promised time, and my friend 
and I, after waiting a full half hour, came away. I 
looked about for Ned to say a parting word to him, 
but he was no where to be seen. As we left the 
door we perceived, some fifty yards in advance of 
us, a gathering of men and boys. As we ad- 
vanced the circle broke to allow us to pass on the 
pavement, and we beheld in the air the identical 
legs that were protruded from the coffin, and 
Ned’s body, pinning to the pavement a boy half 
as large again as himself, whom he was belaboring 
with lusty blows and crying between them. 

«T’] teach you to call my mammy a thief! She, 
a thief, my mammy that never stole from an inemy, 
let alone a friend! My mammy a thief! She’s 
gone to the good God, and if you spake the word 
again, itsI willsend ye howling to tother place!” 

“Ned!” said I, and put my hand gently on 
him. The boy jumped as if he were electrified 
and sprang to my side. 

«“ Sure, ma’am, and I could not help it,” he said, 
in answer to my remonstrance upon his ill-timed 
resentment. “ The divil a bit would I be after 
fighting when my marmy was a burying ; it was 
just to convince ’em my mammy never touched the 
dirty candlestick.” 

A suspicion flashed across my mind. “ What 
candlestick, Ned?” lasked. 
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“Sure, ma’am,” answered Ned, drawing close 
to me and lowering his voice, “ye be’s such a 
friend to us, I'll tell ye the trath. It was that 
woman that lives next to you, with the black 
flashing eyes—it was she called my mother a 
thief, and Tim Potts that goes of dirty errands for 
her waiter got the story there. She might have 
had her candlestick to this day, but she was after 
shutting the door in my mammy’s face when she 
was that wake-like her legs trimbled under her, 
and just for a bad compliment I took her dirty can- 
dlestick and threw it to the pigs, and ye may see 
for yourself, ma’am,they champed it out of shape, 
and it was all unbeknownst to my mammy ; and 
would you wish me to hear her, lying dead there, 
called a thief for the dirty thing?” 

Before I could reply the hearse appearing in sight 
brought a fresh shower from Ned’s eyes, and I de- 
ferred examining the candlestick and enlightening 
Ned’s conscience to a future opportunity, and re- 
turned to my home meditating on the singular 
characteristics commingled in the Irish race. 

Since every wind that blows brings to our shores 
a fresh swarm of these people, who are to form so 
potent an element in our future national character, 
it behoves us to study them well, and make the 
best we can of them. And a rich study they are, 
with their gusty passions and unwavering faith, 
their susceptibility to kindness and their inveterate 
prejudices, their utter incapacity for verbal truth 
and the overruling truth of their affections, their 
quick and savage resentments and their fervid 
gratitude, their barbarous ignorance and _ their 
brilliant imaginativeness, their bee-like diligence 
and their brutish filth, their eager acquisitiveness 
and their impulsive generosity: These opposing 
qualities, with the richness and confusion of their 
ideas and their anomalous expression, make them 
an exquisite compound of poetry, inconsequence, 
wit and blunder. 





LOVE’S BRIGHT CHAIN. 


BY MISS SUSAN C. 


E. THOMPSON. 


Tuey tell me love is a fickle thing, 
Forever flitting on the wing ; 

Thet April sun and April shower, 
Are emblems meet of Cupid’s power. 
But I have tried the love of one, 
And proved him faithful as the sun ; 
Long years of sorrow, years of pain, 


Have failed to sever love's bright chain. 
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I'll heed not what old rhymers say, 

Light are th. ir hearts, and false their lay ; 

I know love's chain is wreathed with flowers, 
That bloom through life’s most clouded hours ; 
That it can bind two hearts in one, 

As true and constant as the sun, 

And death who rules o’er earth and main, 


Alone can sever love’s bright chain. 
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THE SPIRIT OF SEVENTY-SIX. 


(See the Engraving.) 


Goop and evil are often relative in this world. 
Evil in the abstract may become good through the 
operation of circumstances, and vice versa. Look 
at the picture, and without a knowledge of the 
times and events from which it has its title, you 
pehold what fancy may invest with horrid and 
annatural attributes. A man in the prime of life, 
surrounded by the tranquil joys of home, is arming 


; 


for deadly combat; or it may be for robbery and 


murder. His aged father carefully examines the 
homicidal weapon which he is impatient to grasp» 
that no secret imperfection may cause it to fail 
in the moment of need, while, on the other side, a 
venerable matron, the mother who bore him in 
mingled agony and joy, proffers to his hand the 
glittering steel ; his youthful and blooming daugh- 
ter fastens about him the belt which is to sustain 
the sword upon his thigh, while his boy kneels at 
his feet and prepares the load for the death-dealing 
tube. Even his wife, turning away from the 
sleeping innocence upon her lap, watches with 
impatient interest the progress of these ominous 
preparations, and a confederate at the open door 
seems to chide the delay that retards the consum- 
mation of some wicked and cruel purpose. We 


know not what that purpose is; the man who 


stands before us is a stranger; his condition, his 
history and his deeds lie hidden in the wide limbo 
of conjecture ; only we can see that he is arming 
for conflict or something worse, and that the little 
world of which he is the sun, or should be, is all 
astir with sympathizing interest, be it for evil or 
for good, in the work for which he is preparing. 

No more definite than this is the story that the 
picture tells us by itself; the emotions it calls up 
are left to the guidance of imagination, and as that 
wills they may be of horror or of reverence. But we 
know the time and events in which the subject of 
the picture had its frequent realization ; and, guided 
by this knowledge, we gaze upon its details with 
a deep and admiring interest. It is a story of a 
thousand repetitions—every one rife with the 
noblest traits of patriotism—-every one telling 
through what toils, and trials, and sufferings, by 
what generous devotion of life and all that makes 
life dear, our forefathers wrested from the strong 
hand of tyranny that freedom which we claim and 
boast as our most precious birth-right. Let us 
look at the picture once again and yead it by the 
light of history and tradition. 
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There was competence, there was comfort, in 
the rural dwelling whose interior is set before us. 
Around it were broad fields and meadows, not 
spontaneously fertile like those of the favored lands 
which travellers tell of, where seed-time and har- 
vest alternate only with each other, but yielding a 
rich return for the skilful toil bestowed upon them. 
The sun looked down benignantly upon them, 
and though Winter brought deep snows and 
piercing frost, it brought also a welcome time of 
rest from labor, welcome in the enjoyment of the 
rich abundance that the Summer and Autumn had 
produced. The old man, an emigrant from a dis- 
tant land, had planted his tabernacle here, and 
through many privations built up a home for his 
children—a better home than he could make for 
them in the crowded country of his birth, 
where the splendors of royalty, and the ruinous 
expense of wars, and the exactions of a wasteful 
aristocracy, bore too heavily upon the industry of 
the common people; where it was hard for a 
common man, with no source of gain save the 
labor of his hands, to provide for the wants of a 
growing family ; and any marked improvement of 
condition was almost hopeless. Here he had 


; thriven and prospered, and children had grown 


up around him, and he trusted that for many years 
he should sit rejoicing under his own vine and 
fig-tree, with none to make him afraid. His sons 
and daughters had married and built up homes of 
their own—all but the eldest, who was to inherit 
the paternal acres, and who had brought the wife 
of his love to the same roof that had sheltered the 
love of which he was the earliest pledge. Under 
that roof a third generation had been sheltered ; 
the young husband had become a rejoicing father, 
and now, having reached the table land of life, 
looked back upon the ascent which he had climbed, 
where sons and daughters were following in his 
footsteps, while he prepared to take the downward 
road along which he saw his father going. 

But there were sounds and words of ominous 
import speeding through the land—low mutterings 
at first, of oppression and wrong from the father- 
land, which he had never seen, but which he loved 
and reverenced because it was the land of his father’s 
birth. The people who had gone out from that 
distant country, a handful of emigrants seeking 
improvement of their condition amid the toils and 


dangers of a far-off wilderness, had increased and 
185 
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multiplied ; they had created wealth by labors on 
sea and land—tidings of their prosperity had 
gone back across the great water, and the gov- 
ernment which had taken no heed of their departure 
now began to interest itself very strongly in their 
behalf; its costly wars and wasteful extravagance 
were still going on, and in its great need of means 
to sustain these, it cast a longing eye upon their 
abundance. So long as its demands’ were rea- 
sonable they were answered cheerfully ; for the 
emigrants loved their father-land, and had taught 
their children and grand-children to look upon it 
with affection and respect. But the demands had 
come to be unreasonable, exacting, and the griev- 
ance was made heavier and more intolerable by 
attacks upon the freedom of the colonists. En- 
treaty, expostulation, the most earnest and respect- 
ful, were laid in vain at the feet of their oppressors ; 
and at last they were abandoned for resistance. 

It was asolemn time among the colonists—a 
time of solemn and anxious thought, when they 
resolved at length to sever the ties that bound 
them to the country and the throne which they 
had cherished with such filial affection. Do we 
not read the loftiness of their purpose, the noble 
patriotism from which it sprang, the magnitude of 
the crisis upon which they were entering—do we 
not read all these in the pigtured representation of 
a group which had its thousand realities in that 
epoch of high-hearted deeds? Look upon the 
stalwart form, upon the serious but resolute fea- 
tures of the manly citizen who is arming for the 
combat. He has grown from infancy to middle 
age in peaceful occupations and enjoyments ; his 
strong arms have guided the plough and wielded 
the ponderous axe; his broad brow has poured 
forth through more than thirty Summers the tribute 
which the first man was told that he and his 
— should pay for the bread that they should 

; day after day, for many long years, he had 
risen with the dawn and gone to his bed at night, 
wearied with labor but with a tranquil mind, 
unconscious of enmity or ill-will against a fellow 
mortal. He had walked to the sanctuary on the 
first day of every week, and joined there in the 
prayers and praises that went up to the throne of 
the Most High, an erring man indeed, but tainted 
by no thought or feeling of violence against his 
fellow-man. He had lived the tranquil life of 
innocence and peace—rejoicing in the continuance 
of prosperity, in the love of his devoted wife, in 
the ripening excellences of his children, and look- 
ing forward to a close of his mortal career, as 
blameless and unruffled as had been thus far its 
continuance. What could plunge this man into 
the stormy and dreadful vortex of homicidal strife ? 
What frightful agency or motive could bid him 
grasp the sword, array himself in the panoply of 
war, and set his feet in the horrid path that leads 
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to the shedding of blood? Has he grown weary 
of the smiling fields which he has so often ploughed 
and sown and harvested? Is there no longer 
music for his ear in the gurgling murmur of the 
brook that meanders through his pastures, or in 
the contented lowing of his herds, or in the rustle 
of the Autumn breezes as they sweep gently over 
the waving tops of his ripening grain? Can his 
eyes no longer take delight in the pearly and 
golden tints of the Summer morning, when the 
Eastern sky is just beginning to flush and glow in 
heraldry of the approaching sun? Is there no 
longer beauty for him in the green velvet of his 
meadows, or the many-tinted foliage of his wood- 
lands ere the leaves begin to-fall, or in the white 
mantle that covers meadow and field in Winter, 
when the leafless boughs and branches of the 
woodland trees are encrusted with glittering crys- 
tals, sparkling like myriads of diamonds in the 
rays of a December sun? Is his heart weary of 
the quiet, and innocence, and joy, amid which it 
has so long been warmed, and longing now for the 
noise, the tumult, the wild fury and uproar of the 
battle? Not so; eyes and heart and soul are still 
keenly conscious of the blessings in which they 
have so long rejoiced ; and at this moment, when 
he is about to leave them—it may be forever— 
when of his own free-will he is preparing to go 
where he must look upon the savage revelry of 
war, which is the dreadful game of man taking on 
him the character of demon, where he must hear 
the infernal din of strife, and fury, and agonizing. 
pain, and savage exultation, where his hand must 
be stained with blood and his soul with crime— 
at this moment he loves the peace in which he 
has lived so long and all the elements of happiness 
with which it is invested, with a yearning more 
fond and fervent than he has ever known before. 
And why then does he go? Why does the 
hoary-headed sire, who instilled into his youthful 
mind the precepts of a sinless and loving human- 
ity—why does he inspect that deadly weapon so 
carefully? Why does the affectionate wife look on 
with steady, unflinching gaze, at preparations 
which tell of absence and danger, instead of avert- 
ing her tearful eyes as from a sight too painful for 
endurance? Why does the aged mother proffer 
to his hand the sword, while by her gestures she 
directs his thoughts to Him who has declared that 
they who live by the sword shall perish by it also? 
And that blooming maiden, too, is it her father’s 
form around which she fastens the belt that is to 
sustain the sword? Surely the hands of a child 
should perform no such office for the author of her 
being. In girlhood we look for gentleness, for a 
spirit pained at the very thought of strife, and 
when strife is near, we look without impatience 
or displeasure even upon shrinking terror in a girl. 
But there is a sufficient explanation for all of 
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strange or inconsistent that the picture gives to 
view. The man who stands before us 
arming for the vindication of his country’s rights, 
for the assertion of his freedom, the freedom of his 
children and his children’s children. Entreaty and 
remonstrance have been laid in vain at the feet of 
the distant rulers against their harsh demand, not 
for the rightful allegiance only but the abject sub- 
mission of the toiling thousands who went forth into 
the wilderness, some for melioration of their lot in 


is 





life, and many for liberty to worship the God of their | 


fathers after the dictates of their own conscience. 
It has been decreed that the colonists shall bear 
the yoke of bondage ; but the colonists have taken 


an oath upon their souls before the face of Heaven | 


that they will bear no yoke ; that they will be free 
as the broad waters that roll between them and 
the land they have renounced—free as the winds 
that sweep across the bosom of those waters. For 
this the man on whom we look, and thousands of 


other men, as thoroughly imbued with the loving < 
spirit of humanity as he, but also as resolute to , 


maintain the rights and dignity of manhood, have 
armed themselves for deadly strife, and turned 
away from home and wife and children, sad but 
strong of heart, and dared the horrors of many a 
bloody battle-field ; some to lay their bones on the 
spot where they stood in conflict with the disci- 
plined legions of their enemies, far, far from the 
green fields and the woodlands and the happy 
firesides which they had loved so well. 

The tale has been told a thousand times and need 
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not be repeated here. The yeomen of the land, 
unskilled in war, unfamiliar with the implements 
of strife and death, went forth to conquer or to 
die for freedom ; the prayers of wives and children 
and aged parents went up for them—many tears 
were shed for them, and with these was purchased 
the blessing of Heaven on their cause and them. 
Many died, but the survivors conquered; the 
chain that stretched across the wide Atlantic was 
broken and freedom was achieved. What men call 
glory too was achieved—the glory of victorious war, 
most worthless of itself, but hallowed and enriched 
by the motive for which the victory was sought and 
won. A deathless glory surrounds the men who 
struggled and suffered in that contest—glory enough 
for them and their posterity, even to the latest gen- 
eration, if the prize for which they fought is ever 
cherished and preserved. They were our forefa- 
thers; ours is the splendid inheritance which they 


. purchased with their blood—splendid to us and pre- 


cious, if we use it wisely in the cultivation of peace, 
and knowledge, and the useful arts, and justice, and 
good-will among men and nations ; and, like them, 
refrain from war, or aught that can lead to war, with 
loathing and horror, so long as resort to it can 


> be avoided by any means not involving the sacri- 


fice of rights which no true friend of his country 
or humanity can be required to surrender. War 
in defence of these ; but war for nothing less— 
may this be ever the spirit of our countrymen, as 
it was the spirit of seventy six. 


4.4. 





THE BEECHEN TREE. 





BY ISABEL JOCELYN. 





Her cot is ’neath the beechen tree, 
Where wild winds, as they wander free, 
Bear to her ear the melody 

Of many a singing bird. 
I would that I might dwell beneath 
That emerald shade, that jasmine wreath, 
Which with the woodbine on the roof 
Braids green and gold and scarlet woof. 


She dwells beneath the beechen tree, 
And dearly loved and prized is she, 
But oft with mournful sighs for me 


Her gentle heart is stirred. 
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For many a Summer long and sweet, 

I sought her in her green retreat ; 

And life’s most bright and joyous hours 
Were spent upon her hill of flowers. 


She dwells beneath the beechen tree, 
And I am far o’er land and sea, 
But ever in my memory 
Her kindly tones are heard. 


I wonder if, when all alone, 
She ever hears my plaining tone, 
Or feels my heart-felt shielding prayer 


Around her in the Summer air. 
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By the flowing Arno 
} Mournfully and lowly, 
Sounds a voice of wailing 
Through the twilight holy ; 
Faithless lover, weeping maid, 
Fond first love, forgot, betray’d ; 
Heart! alas, that this should be 
So often thy sad history! 
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By the flowing Arno, 

Like a stricken flower, 

Droop’d, in silent sorrow, 

The maiden in her bower ; 
Voice of bee and song of bird, 
Through the Summer vales are heard ; 
But the dewy roses wave 
O’er the maiden’s early grave! 
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TO MARY. 


BTSs Re. Be 


Fair, lovely, gentle, maiden, 

Pure, artless, is thy mien, 

There’s music in thy tuneful voice, 
And pearls thy lips between. 


THov art a bonnie lassie, 

A weesome, blythesome thing ; 
Fairies should gather in their flight, 
Wreathes at thy feet to fling. 

Thy form is as the freshness 
-Of morning in its dawn, 

Thy step is asthe bounding roe, 
Light as the skipping fawn. 


Thou art a modest damsel, 
Right witching is thine eye, 
Thy lips are as the ruby red, 
Thy cheek the rose’s dye. 
Thy life be as the falling 
Of snow on mountain side. 
Thy truth be as the rivulet, 
That at its base doth glide. 


Thy blush is like Aurora, 

Thy smile the mellow light 

That dances when the moonbeams play, 
Transporting to the sight. 

Earth’s fullness be thy portion, 
Heaven’s blessing on thee rest, 

Sweet, weesome, bonnie, sportive thing, 


Of every grace possessed. 


Thy laugh of glee is joyous, 
And falls upon the ear, 

As vesper bell at eventide, 
The pilgrim’s way to cheer. 
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THE EVENING HYMN. 


BY MISS ANNA BLACEWELL. 


The ever-tranquil night was made for prayer ! 
On the hushed earth, in the o’er-arching sky 
Doth not a solemn benediction seem to lie ? 


How sweet the fall of eve, 
When in the glowing West : 
The sun hath sunk to rest 
Yet still his shining foot print on the air doth leave, And when the hours of night 
While through the twilight, soft and low, § Save Qouly velled ewer 
The evening breezes come aud go! Aind the victoridite day 


How beautiful, when light Athwart the kindling air speeds arrowy light, 


Hath fled, and leaf and stream How gloriously, as in a second birth, 
Rest in a quiet dream, Waken to radiant life the heavens and earth! 
i rh a : 
wit a oe ae resis ag — So, when life’s eve shall fall, 
ile compan tars o wy rays, 
™ ~~ Peaceful within my breast 


And flowers droop their modest eyes beneath their gaze. 
Oh, may THY presence rest, 


Soft as the hush of night, Father of all! 
So, from the sleep of death, with quickening ray, 
Wake me to glorious life, thou God of day ! 


How quiet is the air! 
What spirit at such shrine 
But doth to holier thoughts incline ? 





NOTUCES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following articles are accepted :—The Happiness of Wealth—The Destiny—Don’t you Love 
the Spring Time, Sissie? A and G, a Tale, will be returned to the author when called for. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTE. 


Mitu’s System or Logic. 


Brothers. 


New York: Harper and 


Tux publication of this work ought to be the occasion of ° 


a jubilee among all close reasoners and sound thinkers. One 
well qualified to give an opinion upon its merits has pro- 
nounced it the most valuable re-print that has ever appeared 
in this country. Indeed it is very questionable whether any 
English publication, since the issue of Locke’s Essay, has 
appeared, of equal importance as a contribution toward the 
illustration of the principles of general science and the ad- 
vancement of the higher branches of intellectual cuiture. If 
the young men of the present generation will but read and 
study it, we may confidently look forward to a much more 
inteliectual and enduring literature. And in truth it is high 
time that discursiveness gave place to cogent thought, and 
superticial reasoning to strong, terse and logical argument— 
that, in fact, thought supplied the place of words among us. 
We trust that now, by this seasonubie publication, the first 
step is taken toward this desirable change. ‘I'he whole sys- 
tem of inductive logic is for the first time expounded aud sys- 
tematized. ‘The exposition and arrangement occupy nearly 
one half of the book. ‘The introduction is devoted to the 
definition and province of logic; the first book treats of 
names and propositions and may be regarded as chiefly ele- 
mentary in its character, but nevertheless essential to a right 
appreciation of the system subsequently developed. The 
second book treats of reasoning under the various brauches 
of inference or reasoning in general, of ratiocination or sy!- 
logism, of the functions and logical value of the syllogism, 
of truins of reasoning and deductive sciences, of demonstra- 
tion and necessary truths, Mr. Mili shows the syllogis- 
tic system to be of use only in legal and theological reason 

ing. 

The third book treats of induction; it is introduced by 
some intelligent observations on induction in general and thea 
proceeds tu the consideration of inductions improperly so 
culled, of the ground of induction, of the law of universal 
causation, of the four methods of experimental inquiry, and 
so of all the minutest branches of the subject. ‘The fourth 
book treats of operations subsidiary to induction; the fifth 
of fallacies; and the sixth of the logic of the moral sciences. 
We cannot spare room for a more minute synopsis of this 
admirable work. We can only add an earnest hope that 
Mr. Mill’s System of Logic will meet with the reception it 
deserves ; the publishers have done their part by producing a 
handsome volume at a reasonable price ;* let the heads of our 
colleges, and the intelligent reading community show that 
they appreciate such a work. ; 


Tue Sunpay Scuoon Teacner’s Guipg. Edited by Rev. 

Daniel P. Kidder. New York: Lane and Tippet. 

We suppose that we have among our numerous readers 
many who are engaged in the benevolent employment of 
Sunday school tuition. To such we cannot tuo highly cum- 
mend this hook. We can readily conceive that it is the kind 
of book which they have often anxiously inquired for in 
their desire to be rightly and fully instructed in their good 
work, The volume is a compilation from various sources, 
judicious!y arranged and abridged, and seems to us complete 
in all its parts. The former part of the work is abridged 
from Lioyd’s Teacher’s Manual, which was originally writ- 
ten for the London Sunday School Union, and for the other 
portions the editor has drawn upon others who have given 
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attention to Sunday Schools. Mr. Kidder is himself experi- 
enced in this department of Christian labor, and is a zealous 
promoter of the interests of Sabbath Schools and of their ex- 
‘ension and advancement. Much as he has done for the 
cause by his personal and editorial labors, we conceive that 
‘he preparation of this volume is the best proof that he 
careth for the lambs of the Heavenly Shepherd's flock, for in 
ithe has provided for them a guide to which if they take 


, heed they will materially benefit those under their care. 


The same publishers have issued, among numerous other 
excellent books fur Sunday schooi libraries, four interesting 
and instructive little volumes, having the following titles: 
Annik Warton; Aunt CuarRa’s TaLes; Tus Way To 
Jesus; and Lirrite Eva. Any of these volumes may be 
procured at the Methodist Book Concern in Mulberry street. 
Tae Wiewam anp THE Casin. By W. Gilmore Simms. 

New York: Wiley and Putnam. 

This is a second”series of tales under this title, and, as with 
the former series, this volume comes out as part of the “ Li- 
brary of American books.’ ‘ihe publishers have exercised 
asound discretion in their selections for this branch of their 
libraries.” Mr. Simms is a deservedly popular author, and 
has the good sense to avid a common error of popular wri- 
ters—that of presuming on public favor and becoming care- 
less or hasty in their literary labors. This volume bears the 
impress of ripening and maturing genius. ‘The keen relish 
for the beautiful in nature and the characteristic in humani- 
ty—the vivid pictures of Indian and Western life, and the 
vigorous and graceful style which have earned for the author 
his proud position as a writer, are discernible in each page of 
this volume, and will make it a favorite book with the read- 
ers of light and pleasant literature. 
Tue History or Joun Marten. 

New York: Harper and Brothers. 

This, too, is a delightful volume. It is intended as a sequel 
to the life of Heary Milner, by the same author, and is in our 
opinion the best of Mrs. Sherwood’s miany pleasant stories. 
The delineations of character are admirable, and the interest 
felt in the fortunes of young Marten flags not for a moment. 
The difficulties, temptations, and trials of a young minister 
are touched upon with a master hand; and the hopes and 
joys and biessedness of the responsible office are portrayed 
with equal fidelity and force. There lies a deep and useful 
moral behind every chapter of the story. 
Tue Artists or America. No, 1. 

New York: Baker and Scribner. 

This is a serial publication. The sketches are to be writ- 
ten by Mr. C. E. Lester. Judging by this first number, their 
department of the work will be exceedingly creditable to the 
publishers. The typography and paper are superior and the 
portrait which embellishes the number is very fair. But we 
think the sketch of Alston altogether too sketchy. It does 
not bear the impress of that heartfelt admiration which the 
subject might well be supposed to excite, and without feeling 
which no. man should attempt to write an artist’s life. No 
one would have regretted to see stronger indications of 
mind, and of energetic thought, and of keen-sighted discrimi- 
nation and criticism in such a work, so that its popularity 
might be as permanent as the fame of him whose career it 
records. The memoir seems to be written too much for the 
hour, and not for all future time. But perhaps this defect 
will not extend to forthcoming numbers. 
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By Mrs. Sherwood. 


Washington Alston. 
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Jacos’s Wett. By Rev. G. A Rogers. New York: 

Robert Carter. 

A volume of the “Cubinet Library” and worthy of a 
place therein, albeit perhaps not equal to some of those 
which have preceded it, for Mr. Carter has been exceedingly 
happy in selecting the best works among that class of books 
in the republication of which he seems most interested. 
Jacob’s Well is doctrinal, yet practical, and will profit the 
reader, but beyond the intrinsic value of the sentiments of 
religious truth, we do not find much that is speciaily attrac- 
tive. The style cannot be called graceful, nor are there uny 
brilliant conceptions or novel ideas. 1t savers of Calvanism 


in sentiment. 


Garuerep Leaves; on MisceLLangops Parers. By 
Miss Hannah F. Gould. Boston; Walliam J. Reynolds. 


The author of this volume is already known to the readers 
of the Columbian, for they have been gratified by pleasant 
tales from her gifted pen. ‘I'here are in Miss Gouid s sketch- 
es all the elements of true popularity. She writes with ease 
and yet with vigor—touchin, with delicacy and truth upon 
the finer traits in the characters she depicts, and limning out 
the natural scenes amid which she loves to dwell with the fa- 
cility and completeness of a more experienced writer Uiun she 
can be supposed to be. Mozeover she combines with u pure 
and retined taste a somewhat vivid imagination, which gives 
zest to ail her writings. A stream of poetic beauty meanders 
through her prose composition, aud ever wnon wells up uke 
a limpid stream in a pieasant forest, to add to the reader’s 
enjoyment, ‘The volume before us, (a coliection of chuice 
stories—one or two of which we recognize as former ac- 
quéintanees, but the majority of which are now lirst pub- 
lished)—wili be read with delight in many & social circie, 
and of many a domestic hearth amid groups of charmed 
and charming listeners; and the book 1s su lusteluuy exe- 
cuted, so fauitiess im the matter of typography, paper, em- 
beliishments and external appearance, thal IL Wi Le & 
fitting ornament for the centre-table aud drawing-room. 


Memoir or Rev. ALEXANDER Provprit, D. D. By John 
Forsyth, D. D. New York: Harper aud Brothers. 
The biography of a devout man is always tustructive, 

whether the incidents of his life be many or few, and the 
volume before us partakes eminentiy of this character. Lo 
the Christian, Dr. Proudfit’s lite affords an example o1 fervent 
piety and habitual devotedness, and the extructs trom his 
diary will prove a profitable theme for pious meditation, 


Leien Hunt's Iratian Ports. New York: Wiley and 


Putnam. 

These charming selections from the Italian poets form 
three volumes of the popular “library of choice reading,” 
and ail jovers of the beautiful in fiction wili hut their pub- 
lication with great satisfaction. Lhe italian Poets ure, to a 
great extent and for many reasons, sealed volumes to the 
mass of readers, and hence a wide tieid of rich aud glowmg 
fiction is comparatively unexplored. By the pian which Leigh 
Hunt projected, and successfully carried gut in this work, 
this barrier is removed. ‘The strange and wild and mystic 
story told by Dante in numbers, which added to its obscurity, 
is here rendered in prose, and wiil now find a hundred readers 
where before it found scarcely one. And so with the other 
narrative puets—Pulci, Boiardo, Ariosto and 4 usso—trom 
whom the tales are selected. Where the nurrative in the 
originals was diffuse and interrupted it 1s here reduced into a 
concise and continuous story, sometimes accompanied with 
critical and explanatory notes. ‘The work is valuabie also to 
the student, for many of the favorite passages are given in 
the original, and in av appendix are added eutire stories, uiso 
in the original, and occasionally rendered into Lngiish verse, 


The three volumes are sold at thirty-seven and a half cents 


each. 
In the same excellent series, Wiley and Putnam's Library 


of Choice Reading, are published—Dickens’s Cricket on 
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THe Hearts, which probably every one has read by this 
time ; but every one also will be giad to have so handsome 
a copy. Keats's Poems, two volumes, a feast for the lovers 
of true poetry. There is a veritable enchantment in Keats's 
effusions—-a combined sweetness and power, tenderness and 
fire that will ensure to his name a deathiess perpetuity as a 
genuine poet, though wayward in his fancies and not always 
orthodox in sentiment. Norges or a JouRNEY FROM Corn- 
HILL TO Cairo, by Michael Angelo Titmarsh ; and part 1. of 
Dickens's ‘TRAVELLING LETTERS. 


Over THE OckaN; or Glimpses of Travel. By a lady 
of New York. New York: Paine and Burgess, 


This is an interesting book, notwithstanding the field has 
been so long and so fully occupied. As might be expected 
the lady’s observations give a different aspect to many cir- 
cumstances. The writer evinces a quick perception, good 
taste and sound judgement. Perhaps the work might be con- 
densed a little without disadvantage, but as a whole we are 
greatly pleased with it. : 

Dwieut's TuroLogy. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

Who that has at all studied the sublime science of theo- 
logy hus not turned with satisfaction to the clear and lucid 
expositions of Dr. Dwight, when those volumes have been 
within his reach? ‘lo many, however, because of the 
voluminous character of the work and its consequent high 
price, Dr. Dwight’s system of thevlogy has been as a seuled 
book. That will now no ionger be the case. The Messrs. 
Harper, im @ spirit of enterprize which does them high 
credit, are publishing the entire work in four haiidsome 
octavo volumes at the low price of $1,50 per volume. ‘I'he 
type and paper are excellent; the volumes are elegantly 
bound in mustin and altogether this forms a very beautiful 
library edition. We would recommend every minister and 
student, and every head of a Christian family, to secure the 
work, for though many may find minor shades of doctrine 
in which they will not participate, yet all will find in Dr. 
Dwight’s ciear and lucid and inductively argued discourses a 
solid and impregnable detence of Christianity. 


D’Ausiene’s History or tHe Rerormation. New York : 
Robert Carter. : 
We have just received, and have had no time to read, the 

fourth volume of b’ Aubigne’s History of the ReSermation 
from the press of Robert Carter. The merits of the oask, 
however, are well known, and the desire to possess this 
fourth volume wiil be universal. We will therefore at pre- 
sent merely say that Mr. Carter appears to have done ail 
that a pubisher could do to meet that demand, He has pub- 
lished the fourth volume in double column octavo, in which 
he supplies the work, including the fourth volume, bound in 
cloth, for one dollar. He has also published three editions in 
duodecime the lowest priced, in cloth boards, is sold at 
thirty-eight cents a volume, the neat, in cloth, at fifty cents, 
and the fine edition at seventy-five cents, so that the work 
is placed within the reach of ail. Mr. Carter allows the 
author, we believe, half the profits of all that are ‘sold prior 
to the publicatioff of a rival edition. 


Booxs Recxivep;—some of which will have farther 
notice. From HaRPER 4ND BROTHERS :— The Stepmother, 
by G. R. P. James; The Elves, translated from the Ger- 
man_ot Tieck, by Thomas Carlisle; Philanthropy or My 
Mother's Bible, represented as a narrative founded upon fact, 
and of which it may be said “ truth is stranger than fiction ;” 
it is a charming book for the young; Queen of Denmark, 
edited by Mrs. Gore; Guy Rivers, by W.G. Simms; The 
Robbers, by James; The Fairy Book, superbly illustrated ; 
The Pictorial Bible, up to No. 50, beautiful es ever; The 
Wandering Jew, first volume complete; and Copeland's 
Dictionary of Medicine, parts 12 and 13. From Wirey 
anp Putnam, Cheever and Lewis in Defence of Cap- 
ital Punishment ; and part 1. of Dickens's Travelling 
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